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The Rejected Parent and Delinquency* 


F. IVAN NYE 
Sociological Research Laboratory, State College of Washington 


THE family is a focus of interest today, not 
only because of high values placed on family 
relationships as such, but also because of the 
molding and controlling influences they exert on 
family members-as they begin to participate in 
group and community life outside the family. 
In this paper I would like to focus attention on 
how certain social and emotional relationships 
between adolescent youth and their parents re- 
duce or increase the probability of delinquent be- 
havior of the adolescent. 

In the past, the family has been thought to 
contribute to delinquent or conforming behavior 
in at least three ways. The first of these sees 
delinquency primarily as neurotic behavior. The 
individual is born perfect and would conform 
without any difficulty if he were not frustrated 
by deprivation of affection in the family. Asa 
result of this deprivation the individual com- 
mits apparently senseless delinquent acts. 

This approach has been useful in explaining 
the neurotic crime—those in which the crime 
itself is incidental—the central problem being 
personality maladjustment. The person does not 
want the stolen object or has no hatred toward 
the injured person. The kleptomaniac who 
steals because he is deprived of affection, and the 
delinquent who destroys as conscious or un- 
conscious revenge are best explained in this 
framework. Just what proportion of delin- 
quency is basically neurotic is not clear. Healey 
and Bronner feel it underlies all delinquency, 
but their data indicate something like 25 per 
cent might be placed in this category. 

Perhaps the dominent sociological theory at 


© Presented to the Research Section, National Council on 
Family Relations at Minneapolis, Minnesota, August 27, 1955. 

3 Healey and Bronner state that of their 153 delinquents 
19 were neurotic, 5 showed mild psychoses, with 12 others 
showing some type of personality abnormality for a total 
of 36, This represents about 24 per cent of the total. 
W. Healey and A. Bronner, New Light on Delinquency and 
Its Treatment (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936), 
p. 42. 
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the moment is that of differential association 
(for which Sutherland has been the principal 
spokesman), which involves the family in a 
different way. It assumes the individual to be 
absolutely neutral at birth with no tendencies 
of any kind, criminal or non-criminal. It is 
equally easy to become criminal or non-criminal.? 
The sole determinant of future criminal or non- 
criminal behavior is the learned pattern of be- 
havior, or in other words, the culture to which 
the individual is exposed. The family is a pri- 
mary unit in these differential associations. 
Family and community patterns of behavior may 
be entirely criminal, entirely law-abiding, or 
some combination of the two. Depending on 
these patterns, the child learns to be criminal, 
conforming, or some combination of the two. 

The third theory has to do with the control 
exercised by the parents through punishment 
and reward aimed at securing rational conform- 
ity. 
It is acknowledged that the family in each of 
the above roles plays a vital part in producing 
conformity or delinquency, but the family has an 
additional important role as an agent of social 
control. The viewpoint to be developed takes 
issue with both the neurotic view and the differ- 
ential association theory in that it questions that 
conforming and delinquent behavior are equally 
easy for the individual. Society prescribes long 
labor and considerable deprivation as the basis 
for achieving its major rewards. For example, 
an adolescent who wants a new Buick must ordi- 
narily work and save for several years to get it, 
but often he can steal one in a few minutes. 
It is generally true that conformity means work 
and sacrifice and perhaps complete denial, while 
criminal action brings quick fulfillment. 

To induce the child to obey rules and regula- 
tions rather than to break them, society has pro- 
cuced a number of agencies of social control, the 


2 Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1939). 
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most important of which is the family. 

The parent's role as a socializing and indirect 
agent of social control may for convenience be 
divided into three segments. (1) His role in 
the formation of the conscience (super-ego) of 
the child; (2) conformity induced by the re- 
luctance of the child to hurt the parent by de- 
linquent behavior and to please by confoiining 
behavior;? and (3) provision of an acceptable 
adult conformist model. While a rejected 
parent may be able to influence the child toward 
conformity on the rational level, it is asserted he 
cannot indoctrinate the child with the absolute 
rights and wrongs of the society, thus developing 
an effective conscience, nor can he exercise con- 
trol through the reluctance of the child to hurt 
the parent, nor from the child’s desire to please 
the parent by conformity. On the positive side, 
an opportunity to identify with the parent and 
follow him as an acceptable conforming model 
is lost if the parent is rejected. Rejected par- 
ents reduce the probability of effective se/f- 
control of the adolescent in each respect. 

In the above discussion, the position has been 
taken that where rejection of the parent occurs, 
some of the most vital socialization processes 
and agents are rendered inoperative. It may 
be well to point out, however, that this will be 
true only where the parents themselves are not 
criminals, Where parents are criminals, parent 
rejection is more likely to be associated with con- 
formity. 

The present study of rejection of the parent 
by the child does not seek to explain al! delin- 
quent behavior. It assumes multiple causation. 
It considers one variable believed related to de- 
linquency. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE 
REJECTED PARENT 


Traditionally in studies of parent-child ad- 
justment, if rejection occurs it has been con- 
sidered from the point of view of rejection of 
the child by the parent. The reverse phenome- 


* For a number of illustrations of the latter point, see 
Paul H. Landis, Social Control (New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1939), Chapters 20-21. 
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non is given by Thomas and Znaniecki in The 
Polish Peasant.* Later the description based on 
cultural conflict was extended to rural-urban 
sub-cultures and to culture change in general by 
Bossard.> It is important to remember that at 
adolescence the family becomes the “spring- 
board” from which the adolescent is launched 
into the adolescent peer group. Its character- 
istics and the training, advice, freedom, and di- 
rection it gives him are important in his suc- 
cess or failure. Adequacy or inadequacy of 
parents in this respect is presumably one cri- 
terion by which adolescents accept or reject 
them, in addition to how well their needs are 
met within the family itself. 

Because of the traditional preoccupation with 
rejection of the child by the parent, it seemed 
desirable to demonstrate empirically as well as 
logically that rejection of parents is not entirely a 
reflection of rejection of the child by the parent. 
Short scales were devised to measure both rejec- 
tion by the child and rejection by the parent. 
When these variables are correlated in a mixed 
age-sex group the correlation is high, partly be- 
cause each variable is related to both age and 
sex. When a single age-sex group (boys fifteen 
and sixteen) is selected, however, the correla- 
tion is only moderate (Pearsonian r .42). This 
means that while there is a correlation, child 
acceptance or rejection of the parent is not 
merely a reflection of the parent’s attitude toward 
him. 

Parental rejection is here considered to be 
a relative matter. The parent may be completely 
accepted, partially rejected, or completely re- 
jected. Rejection here does mot refer to the 
normal change in the parent-child relationship 
that normally occurs as the adult role is sub- 
stituted for that of the child. Normally dur- 
ing adolescence, the child makes more and more 
of his own decisions and gradually shifts from 
a dependent position to one of equality. How- 
ever, there are great differences in how the 


4W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America (Boston: Gorham Press, 1920), Vol 5, 
Chapter 5. 

5J. H. S. Bossard, The Sociology of Child Development 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954), Chapter 21, 
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adolescent change is made and in its conse- 
quences. For convenience this developing rela- 
tionship will be treated in three classes. In the 
first case the relationship changes from a de- 
pendent one to an affectionate, more irde- 
pendent one with the adolescent seeing the 
parent in the role of a more experienced and 
powerful friend; in the second the adolescent 
frees himself from the parent and does not de- 
velop active dislike or hatred, neither does he 
have affection or respect, or positive and nega- 
tive feelings strike a rough balance; it is an in- 
different or ambivalent relationship. In the 
third case, the adolescent develops an active 
dislike, disrespect, or both for toe parent. 


HYPOTHESIS 


The hypothesis to be tested is “There is a 
positive relationship between rejecting attitudes 
toward parents and delinquent behavior in 
adolescents.” 


METHODOLOGY 


The Sample. A 50 per cent random sample 
was selected from the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th 
gtades of three medium-sized Washington 
towns (not college towns). N = 1,543. A 
100 per cent return was secured by using per- 
sonally administered questionnaires in the class- 
rooms. The universe was the children in school 
that day. About one half of one per cent were 
deliberately falsified or carelessly completed and 
had to be discarded. A number of ‘booby trap” 
questions were employed specifically for detect- 
ing these. About one half of one per cent were 
incomplete and could only be partially em- 
ployed. This left the results based on approxi- 
mately 99.0 per cent of the sample. The de- 
linquency data were also collected from the two 
state training schools. N = 320.° Eighty-six 
per cent of the Training School data was us- 
able. Al! questionnaires were anonymous. 

The Instrument, A questionnaire was de- 
veloped which included, besides control data 
and other family relationship data, Guttman- 


©The training school data were gathered by Dr. James 
Short and Mr. James McCorkhill. 
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type scales to measure parental rejection and 
delinquent behavior. The delinquency scale, 
developed in cooperation with Professor James 
Short, was composed of the following seven 
items selected from a longer list. 


. Driven a car without a /icense. 

. Defied parents’ authority to their face. 

. Taken (stolen) small articles. 

. Placed on probation or expelled from 
school. 

5. Bought or drank beer, wine, or liquor. 

6. Purposely destroyed public property. 

7. Had sex relations with opposite sex. 


Each item could be answered from “never” 
to “very often.” 

These seven items constitute a quasi scale 
as measured .by the Cornell technique with a 
Coefficient or Reproducibility of .78. When 
reweighted by use of the Israel Gamma tech- 
nique the Coefficient of Reproducibility in- 
creased to .975. A further indication of validity 
was obtained by administering the same list of 
items to the inmates of the boys and girls train- 
ing school. N = 320. Every item was com- 
mitted significantly more frequently by the 
training school group than by the high school 
group. 

These preliminary analyses indicate that the 
measure of delinquency employed measures a 
single dimension and that it distinguishes be- 
tween groups “known to be different.” 

The measure of parent rejection is composed 
of the following eleven items. 


1, Do you enjoy letting your mother/ 
father in on your “big” moments? 

2. Do you enjoy talking over your plans 
with your mother/father ? 

3. Where you are concerned, do you feel 
“What your mother/father doesn’t know 
won't hurt her/him ? 

4, Have you ever felt ashamed of your 
mother/father ? 

5. Do you enjoy doing extra things to 
please your mother/father that you are 
not required to do? 

6. If it were possible to change real par- 


Wn 
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ents into ideal parents, what would you 
change? 
7. Do you confide in your mother/father 
when you get into some kind of trouble ? 
8. Do you feel rebellious around your 
mother /father ? 
9. In general, do you feel that you get a 
“square deal” with your mother/father ? 
10. Do you think “Oh, what's the use!” 
after you have tried to explain your 
conduct to your mother/father ? 
11. Are you interested in what your mother/ 
father thinks of you? 
Each item could be answered from “never” to 
“always.” 


Acceptance-rejection scores were computed 
from the above items. Employing the Cornell 
technique these were found to constitute a 
quasi scale with a Coefficient of Reproducibility 
of .80. When the item responses were re- 
weighted employing the Israel Gamma tech- 
nique, it was .92 for the mother’s and .94 for 
the father’s acceptance-rejection score. Both 
scores were converted to “IT” scores to nor- 
malize their distributions. 

The correlation between rejection and delin- 
quency was found to be .34 for boys’ attitudes 
toward mothers and delinquency; .30 for girls’ 
attitudes toward mothers and delinquency; .24 
for boys’ attitudes towards fathers and delin- 
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FIGURE I. THE RELATIONSHIP OF PARENT ACCEPTANCE-REJECTION TO 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
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FIGURE II. THE RELATIONSHIP OF ADOLESCENT ACCEPTANCE OR REJECTION OF MOTHER 
TO DELINQUENCY WITH MOTHER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD ADOLESCENT HELD CONSTANT 


quency; and .35 for girls’ attitudes toward 
fathers and delinquency, for an average cor- 
relation of .31. The relationship is shown 
gtapically in Figure I. When this is squared 
and a Coefficient of Determination is secured, 
it is found to be .096 or, in other words, a 
little under 10 per cent of the variation in 
delinquency scores is associated with differences 
in attitudes toward parents. When child re- 
jection scores, socio economic level of the fam- 
ily and age and sex of the parent were held 
constant, the relationship still remained signifi- 
cant, 
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Since it was anticipated and found that there 
is a relationship between parent rejection and 
child rejection, it seemed particularly important 
to determine whether the above relationship be- 
tween parent rejection and delinquency existed 
independent of child rejection. As a test, the 
group was divided into three groups on the 
basis of the felt attitude of the parent toward 
the adolescent. In group “A” were the adoles- 
cents who basically felt accepted by their par- 
ents; “B” was the intermediate category and 
“C” felt basically rejected. Within each of 
these categories the relationship between parent 
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FIGURE III. THE RELATIONSHIP OF ADOLESCENT ACCEPTANCE OR REJECTION OF FATHER 
TO DELINQUENCY WITH FATHER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD ADOLESCENT HELD CONSTANT 


rejection and delinquency was analyzed. All 
differences remained significant above the 5 per 
cent level except ‘‘B” in Figure II which is sig- 
nificant at about the 6 per cent level. 


SUMMARY 


In review, it has been suggested that in addi- 
tion to the traditional concept of rejection of 
the child by the parent, the concept of rejection 
of the parent by the adolescent should be added 
to family theory. It has been found that parent 
rejection is, in part, independent of child rejec- 
tion, but there is some correlation. It has been 
suggested that the attitude of the adolescent 
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toward the parent acts as a deterrent to juvenile 
delinquency in three ways (1) permits the par- 
ent to become an agent for the incorporation of 
society's rules and regulations into the conscience 
of the adolescent; (2) inhibits behavior which 
would hurt and facilitates conformity which 
would please the parent; (3) permits the adop- 
tion of the parent as a conforming adult model. 
The hypothesis that there is a relationship be- 
tween parent rejection and delinquent behavior 
is supported. 


FURTHER RESEARCH 


Present data add additional reasons for fur- 
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ther research into the dynamics of parent- 
adolescent adjustment. One direction this 
might take would be to explore the various 
areas of parent-adolescent relations to better de- 


fine crucial areas and, finally, measure the ac- 
tual parent-adolescent behavior patterns asso- 
ciated with acceptance and rejection, 





CRITIQUE 


Professor Nye’s paper presents the results 
of an interesting research undertaking. He is 
to be congratulated on the imagination shown 
in his research design and the attempt he has 
made to test an intriguing hypothesis. Those 
of us interested in the phenomenon of de- 
linquent and criminal behavior must be ever 
alert to the possibility of applying measure- 
mental techniques to the many hypotheses, 
hunches, generalizations, and assertions which 
exist in the literature. We need much insight 
and imagination in devising new ways to meas- 
ure and test the many variables which are in- 
evitably involved in such complex behavior as 
delinquency or, for that matter, any manifesta- 
tion of human behavior. I am impressed with 
the attempt which Professor Nye has made to 
measure the relation between rejection of par- 
ents by the child and delinquency. Un- 
fortunately, however, I must question whether 
Professor Nye has proved his hypothesis. 

He states, “The hypothesis that there is a 
relationship between parent rejection and de- 
linquent behavior is supported.” If we agree 
that the two scales used to test this hypothesis 
actually measure delinquency and rejection of 
parents, it would appear to be true from the 
data presented. Or if Professor Nye had 
stated that there was a positive relationship 
between rejection of parents and delinquent 
type behavior as measured by the scales he used, 
no one could find fault with his conclusion. 

But do the scales measure what they purport 
to measure? Is an adolescent who indicates 
that he has committed all seven of the items on 
Mr. Nye’s delinquency scale more likely to be 
delinquent than an adolescent who indicates 
that he has committed only six, five, four—or 
none? A Guttman scale orders the respondents 
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in terms of how they respond to a series of 
questions so that those who respond to all can 
be said to be more of whatever is being meas- 
ured than those who respond to all but one, 
and these latter can be said to be more than 
those who respond to all but two, and so on. 
The questions also must be so constructed that, 
at least theoretically, a respondent who answers 
the most inclusive one positively must answer 
all the others in the same way. It is too bad 
that Professor Nye did not include the scale 
pattern, or at least the distribution of the scores 
of his scale. So far as I can see, there has been 
no attempt to validate it. Just to state, “Every 
item was committed significantly more fre- 
quently by the training school group than by 
the high school group,” does not prove that the 
delinquency scale measures delinquency. Do 
these scale scores correlate with the various age 
groups tested? It seems to me that this scale 
may be fictitious because most of the items in 
the list would probably be committed by older 
boys and/or girls more than by younger ones. 
Is this why these seven items scale ? 

What we have said in regard to the delin- 
quency scale likewise applies to the rejection of 
parents’ scale although on the face of it there 
would appear to be much more reason to be- 
lieve that children who answer all these latter 
questions with a negative implication are more 
likely to be rejecting their parents than those 
who do not; but we do not know whether the 
responses to the eleven items measure true re- 
jection of the parent by the child. It seems to 
me that many children could answer some of 
these questions with a negative. implication 
without necessarily rejecting their parents. Just 
because we obtain a scale with high reproduci- 
bility, which means that a single dimension is 
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being measured, does not necessarily mean that 
we are measuring what we say we are measur- 
ing. 

None of these measurements is an absolute; 
all we know from this study is that some chil- 
dren are more likely than others to say that 
they have committed certain acts and to indi- 
cate that they have certain reactions in response 
to questions about their feelings toward their 
parents—which feelings Mr. Nye claims meas- 
ure rejection of parents. Actually, even though 
there is a positive correlation between these two 
scales, the relationship is not very close. By 
Professor Nye’s own figures, only about 10 per 
cent of the variation in his delinquency scale is 
associated with the differences in his rejection 
of parents’ scale, 

This is not to say, of course, that delinquency 
may not be associated with rejection of parents. 
In fact, I think there is good reason to suppose 
that it would be even when the child is not in 
turn rejected by the parent. Some delinquents 
not only reject their parents, but there is evi- 
dence that they are likely to reject all authority, 
including their parents. And what is more, 
they have strong feelings of self-rejection. 
That Professor Nye’s results measure what they 
purport to measure would have been more con- 


vincing, at least to this reader, if he had shown. 


that a high proportion of his institutionalized 
delinquents indicate that they reject their par- 
ents. I wonder why this was not done? 

A delinquent is a delinquent only when he is 
adjudicated and is thereby given that status. 
Many children occasionally commit acts similar 
to those committed by delinquents, but unless 
they are apprehended and their status estab- 
lished they cannot be considered delinquents. 
This is more than a question of semantics. 
Numerous statements are made about delin- 
quency which probably would not be made, or 
at least would not cause the confusion which 
frequently exists, if terms were clearly defined. 
Because a high proportion of at least the older 
children can check affirmatively the items in the 
so-called delinquency scale, as we have sug- 
gested, does that make them delinquents? 
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Many persons do these things but have no con- 
tact with the law. It seems to me that this fact 
is important, if we are going to generalize and 
say that rejection of parents is associated with 
delinquency. And especially is this so if we 
ate going further and attempt, as Professor 
Nye does, to say why this relationship exists. 
Do a high proportion of such children reject 
their parents ? 

Professor Nye’s data show, with the cutting 
points used, that only about 28 per cent of the 
children are “accepting” of their parents; 30 
pez cent are rejecting of their mothers and 27 
per cent of their fathers. This leaves about 40 
to 45 per cent in between. Can these percent- 
ages be typical of the degree of accepting and 
rejecting attitudes toward parents in the popula- 
tion? The respondents on the end of the scale 
furthest removed from those most rejecting 
(negative responses) are simply the least re- 
jecting. Does the least rejecting necessarily 
mean accepting? Professor Nye indicates that 
he thinks it does by so labeling it. 

I would make three further comments on 
Professor Nye’s paper as follows: 

First, it seems to me that the whole first sec- 
tion is extraneous to the problem to which Pro- 
fessor Nye is addressing himself. I cannot see 
what his discussion of the neurotic or differ- 
ential association theories contributes to the 
problem of rejection of parents. 

Second, the first section (as well as parts of 
the second) contains generalizations which I 
cannot accept. For example: ‘This is generally 
true that conformity means to work and sacti- 
fice and perhaps be completely denied, while 
criminal action brings quick fulfillment.” Or 
again, “Where parents are criminals, parent re- 
jection is likely to be associated with conform- 
ity.” Certainly these generalizations are ques- 
tionable. Perhaps it is well to ask also whether 
conformity and delinquency are dichotomous 
terms? 

In spite of the criticisms I have made, I want 
to emphasize again my sympathy with the at- 
tempt to find the variables associated with de- 
linquency. There can be no disagreement with 
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Professor Nye when he indicates that there is 
need for “further research into the dynamics of 


, parent-adolescent adjustment” so that we may 
s““measure the actual parent-adolescent behavior 
_ patterns associated with acceptance and rejec- 


tion,” and that “crucial areas’’ need to be de- 
fined better. 

H. ASHLEY WEEKS 
New York University 





REJOINDER 


The present article is primarily a theoretical 
and substantive one. Both methedological and 
substantive articles are planned later.* 

Note has been taken of the discussant’s ques- 
tion of whether both variables are continuous. 
Both are, and a minor change has been made 
in table wording to make this more explicit. 

Most of Professor Weeks’ criticisms are 
based on the position that delinquent acts and 
officially designated delinquents are synony- 
mous, This is not the case, as has been shown 
by research of Sutherland, Porterfield, and data 
from the present study. If Professor Weeks’ 
position were accepted as stated, “A delinquent 
is a delinquent only when he is so adjudicated 
and is thereby given that status,” it would have 
to be concluded that a man who commits mur- 
der becomes a murderer only when appre- 
hended, tried, and “given the official status of 
murderer.” 

We are interested in the socio-psychological 
correlates of delinquent behavior, not in 
whether the person who commits them happens 
to be apprehended, if apprehended arrested, 
and if arrested, officially “given the status of 
delinquent.” In the present study it would 
have been fatal to have based the research on a 
group of institutionalized delinquents. The 
experiences associated with repeatedly branding 
the child in the family, community, and school 
as a delinquent and the associated feelings of 
shame, humiliation, anger, and guilt, the mutual 
recrimination and scapegoating would have in 
most cases affected the parent-child emotional 

* Since this rejoinder has been written the following has 
appeared: Ivan Nye, ‘‘Family Relationships and Delinquent 
Behavior in a Noninstitutional Population: Frame of Refer- 


ence and Methods,”’ Research Studies of the State College of 
Washington, June, 1956. 
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tie to the extent that it would be impossible to 
know what it had been prior to these experi- 
ences. Freeing the research of the biases and 
limitations of the ‘‘official delinquent” was a 
major objective of the study of which the dis- 
Cussant appears to be completely unaware. 
The discussant states that no attempt has 
been made to validate the scales. This is not 
correct, While any researcher would be glad 
to have more validation, the delinquency scale 
has the following validation: (1) It measures 
a single variable as indicated by a high Coefh- 
cient of Reproducibility. This could not be 
accounted for, as the discussant suggests, by the 
more frequent committal of delinquencies by 
the older boys. An age range of only about 
four yeats was involved with a scaling sample 
of one hundred boys. This gives an average 
of twenty-five boys to each year age group who 
could not be ordered by the extremely slight 
age difference with the precision required by a 
Guttman scale. We did not consider it neces- 
sary to go into the more minute aspects of 
methodology in this report. We did, however, 
as a preliminary test, scale the 14-15 year age 
group and 16-17 year age group separately and 
obtained Coefficients of Reproducibility of the 
present magnitude. (2) As stated in the body 
of the article, the frequency of committal of 
every item in the delinquency scale was signifi- 
cantly higher for the Training School group 
than for the general population group. If 
every item of a scale differentiates in the same 
direction between groups, the scale as a whole 
must differentiate between those groups. As a 
further check, however, we have totaled scores 
for the 16-17 age group of Training School 
boys and the same age group from the high 
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schools. When a scale score of eight (scale 
type nine) is selected as the cutting point, 86 
per cent of the Training School boys fall above 
it and 14 per cent below; 85 per cent of the 
non-institutional ‘group fall below and 15 per 
cent above. The ability to differentiate between 
“groups known to be different’ has been the 
most widely accepted criterion of validity. 
(3) Additionally, we could point out that the 
committal of five of the seven items in the 
scale are actually violations of laws. Although 
repeated expulsion from school and repeated 
undisguised defiance of parental authority may 
not violate laws, they have been considered 
such serious deviations that they have frequently 
been principal bases for committal to institu- 
tions. 

The criteria of unidimensionality, discrimina- 
tion between known groups, and the nature of 
the items themselves, have extremely wide ac- 
ceptance. 

With the parent acceptance-rejection scale, 
the problem of validity tests is more difficult 
because of the lack of existing groups known 
to differ on this variable. The first test of 
unidimensionality has been satisfactorily met. 
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Let us examine again the content or claim to 
“face validity.” An adolescent who scores 
lowest on this scale would make the following 
responses to the test items. He or she never 
enjoys letting parents in on his big moments; 
he never enjoys discussing plans with parents; 
he always feels that what parents don’t know 
won't hurt them; he is always ashamed of his 
parents; he never does anything extra to please 
them; if he could change his parents into ideal 
parents he would change everything about 
them; he never confides in parents; he always 
feels rebellious against them; he feels that he 
never gets a ‘‘square deal” from parents; he is 
never able to explain his conduct to parents; 
and he is not at all interested in what they 
think of him. The question is: does this 
adolescent reject his parents? Although there 
is no way to demonstrate mathematically that 
what is measured is rejection, it was constructed 
to measure that variable and it is the writer's 
belief that it does. 

No claim that the relationship is “proven” 
was made. A hypothesis derived from a theo- 
retical formulation has been given a test and 


the data support the hypothesis. 
F. IVAN NYE 
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Mother Love in Foster Homes* 


HOWARD R. STANTON 
Social Science Research Center, The University of Puerto Rico 


MOTHER love is celebrated by scholars and 
poets. To sociologists it is important as an 
extreme instance of identification—the process 
in which society comes to be. Also, through 
much recent research, mother love has come 
into importance as a condition deemed essential 
for the healthy growth of a child. Bowlby, in 
his monograph on Maternal Care and Mental 
Health, has dramatically summarized this re- 
search, He concludes that “children thrive 
better in bad homes than in good institutions” 
because even bad parents identify with their 
children. 

This paper is a report on some research in 
parent-child identification and motivation for 
child care. The research was part of a project 
sponsored by the Elizabeth McCormick Me- 
morial Fund and carried on by the Family Study 
Center of the University of Chicago and the 
Chicago Child Care Society—a private agency 
arranging full-time boarding care for foster 
children. 

The agency, in dealing with its problems of 
rectuiting, selecting, and supervising foster 
homes, appeared to act on three somewhat dif- 
fering theories of child development. One 
has already been mentioned—that the parent's 
high motivation for child care is essential to 
healthy child development, since relatively con- 
tinaous love is a necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for the development in the child of a 
basic sense of trust; and only with such a basic 
sense of trust can a person feel the emotional 


* Adapted from a paper read at the annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society, August, 1955. I wish to 
acknowledge my substantial debt to Prof. Nelson Foote, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Mrs, Ethel Verry Knight, Chicago 
Child Care Society. Mrs. Joan Zelder, the social worker 
who panned and carried out the special recruiting proce- 
dures described in the article, deserves particular thanks for 
her creative and skillful work. 

1J. Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health (Geneva: 
World Health Organization, Monograph Series, No. 2, 1951), 
page 68. 
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security and self-confidence that makes for a 
well-adjusted and mature adult. 

A second theory is that healthy child de- 
velopment is dependent upon the use by the 
parents of proper child training practices. 
Sewell’s factor analysis of thirty-eight such prac- 
tices grouped them into six clear areas: per- 
missiveness in early feeding, permissiveness in 
toilet training, high parent-child interaction, 
non-punitive treatment, promotion of inde- 
pendence, and casual treatment.? Inability and 
unwillingness to handle a child according to 
approved practices is held to be detrimental to 
the child’s development. The specific theories 
supporting this thesis as used in the agency are 
generally Freudian or neo-Freudian in origin. 

A third theory is that emotionally secure chil- 
dren are the product of emotionally secure par- 
ents. This is sometimes supported as an in- 
strumental condition—i.e., it takes a secure 
parent to give a child sufficient love, or to prac- 
tice proper child training techniques. But this 
theory is also supported as directly homogenetic 
—i.e., that like produces like. Sullivan, for 
instance, makes the point that anxious mothers 
have anxious children.’ Escalona found that 
babies will dislike the same kind of juice 
(orange or tomato) that the mother figure dis- 
likes, and will change their dislike to match 
the new mother figure if moved. One experi- 
enced social worker at the agency put it quite 
plainly: “‘Constipated foster mothers,” she said, 
“have constipated foster children.” 

Here, then, we have three theories of child 
development—somewhat related but not iden- 
tical. We will refer to them as the motivation 


2W. H. Sewell, P. H. Mussen, and C. W. Harris, ‘‘Re- 
lationships Among Child Training Practices,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 20:137-148, April, 1955. 

*Harry Stack Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of 
Psychiatry (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1953), 
pp. 8-12, 41-45. 
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theory, the technique theory, and the homo- 
genetic theory. None of the three is a theory 
in the sense that Euclidean georzetry or New- 
tonian mechanics is a theory. They are rather 
a somewhat abstract statement of the general 
principles which seem to me to guide this part 
of the agency’s work. No one, least of all the 
agency, would claim that variations in child de- 
velopment are so simple a problem that they 
can be completely accounted for by any formal 
combination of the three. 

The foster placement agency seemed an ex- 
cellent setting for an attempt to refine the 
theories in contrast with each other. Foster 
care itself is a quasi-experimental situation, and 
the agency necessarily has a wider latitude in 
moving and placing children than could be 
assumed by any researcher. But there are cer- 
tain limitations. We could not, just for the 
sake of the study, ask the agency to expose any 
child to unnecessary risks. Nor would the 
agency knowingly place a child (except when 
forced by the need for a home) with a family 
markedly low on any of these criteria. Finally, 
the three factors were highly intercorrelated. 
Only about 4 per cent of the homes rated both 
high on any one factor and low on any other. 
However, we were able to take advantage of an 
emergency situation to work out an experiment 
in the use of low motivation homes. It is this 
experiment we are reporting on here.* 

It is worth explaining the ingenious system 
practiced by the agency to screen out foster 
homes not highly motivated. The agency seeks 
publicity; but applicants must themselves initi- 
ate personal contact with the agency, usually by 
telephone. Out of the more than two million 
families in the Chicago area a little more than 
four hundred call in during an average year. 
It is from these self-selected four hundred 
that the agency's new foster homes are chosen. 
The applicants will not be further considered 


* In the larger study, for periods of six months to two years 
we kept track of changes in development of about 150 foster 
children, using various measures. None of these show any 
simple association with any of several supposed measures of 
parental competence. That part of the research is being 
separately reported. 
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until they make a personal visit to the office of 
the agency—an effort made by about 140 fami- 
lies a year, one third of the original applicants. 
The visitors are given a form to take home, fill 
out, and mail back to the agency—and about 
one hundred are likely to do this. Then the 
applicants must go through a six week in- 
vestigation involving medical examinations and 
interviews of references and of the couple sepa- 
rately and with each other. An average of 
fifty new homes a year survive this process and 
are licensed for care—this is about one out of 
every eight of the original applicants. This sys- 
tem presumably precludes the licensing of any 
low motivation homes. 

But for the research and due to special cir- 
cumstances a new method of recruiting homes 
was tried. The special circumstances were that 
the agency had agreed temporarily to find 
homes for certain illegitimate Negro children 


‘born at Cook County Hospital. Some of these 


babies had had to remain at the hospital for 
six months o more—due partly to the agency's 
inability t« fir.< enough good homes under the 
old recruiting system. The new recruiting 
method was as follows: a social worker would 
go to selected people in the community. These 
would be asked to refer the worker to Negro 
families believed to be very desirable as par- 
ents. The worker would visit these homes, 
explain the agency's program and see if they 
would take a child. If so, the usual investi- 
gation would be made; but it would be handled 
in such a way as to require a minimum of effort 
on the part of the new applicant. Presumably 
all homes recruited in this manner are low mo- 
tivation homes. | 

The concept of prior motivation is thus de- 
fined operationally. A high motivation home 
is a home which wants so much to care for a 
foster child that it initiates and sustains con- 
siderable effort. A low motivation home is one 
which agrees to care for a child but which did 
not want one badly enough to have initiated 
action.® 


5 We cannot be positive that this operational definition of 
motivation is related to the public definition of motivation. 
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The agency's usual detailed records were 
kept up on the six experimental and the twenty- 
one regular homes licensed during the test 
period. In addition, special ratings of the par- 
ents and children were secured from the work- 
ers familiar with them. We wanted to see the 
effect on child development of life in homes low 
on motivation but otherwise desirable. How- 
ever, the motivation of our experimental homes 
did not stay low long enough for us to make 
our test. They fell in love with their foster 
children to the same extent, apparently, as did 
homes who had originally sought out the 
agency. On none of our special ratings were 
there any significant differences between experi- 
mental and regular homes. This finding was 
foreseen by one of the agency supervisors who 
said, when the one-year follow-up study was 
about to begin, “If you can find any difference 
in those homes I don’t know what it would be.” 

Nevertheless the results of the experiment 
have proven profitable. The results were a 
vivid demonstration to us and to the agency of 
the extent to which motivation is variable rather 
than static. It indicated that the agency may 
have overstressed prior motivation as a criteria.® 





However, the following evidence would support a belief that 
it is. (1) Workers report that the regular investigation period 
seems to be a time of strain for the applicants: hence, the 
difficulties must really be perceived as difficulties by the 
applicants: hence, those who go through with the process 
must indeed be highly motivated. (2) (a) All the eighteen 
families approached in the new recruitment system knew 
about child placement agencies; (b) half of the eighteen 
families agreed to take a child, although those who agreed 
were later rejected by the agency as ineligible or undesirable ; 
(c) there were no consistent differences between old-type and 
new-type homes or any of several personality variables, in- 
cluding assertiveness: hence, initial failure to apply appears 
to be due to low prior motivation. 

* The agency’s policy on prior motivation, as on other 
matters, is actually a flexible one, and is more visible in 
practice than in stated principles. Even in practice exceptions 
are made—most notably in the persuasion exerted on certain 
previously used homes who would rather not take another 
child. The agency, however, was reluctant to undertake this 
experiment with low-motivation homes and would not have, 


and direct methods of stimulating applications; but I have 
been unable to find any instance of an agency trying, as a 
systematic policy, to use workers this way. A number of 
agencies to whom I wrote for advice strongly warned of 
possible dangers. Despite these facts, the experiment will 
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The records of our twenty-seven cases show 
(one year later) that five homes have been 
closed due primarily to inadequate identifica- 
tion with the child. The proportions are the 
same for both methods-—one of the six experi- 
ments and four of the twenty-one regulars 
failed to solidly identify." High prior motiva- 
tion, then, is not essentially related to later 
identification with or affection for the child 
placed, among these cases. Unasked-for chil- 
dren are not, according to this experience, any 
more likely to be unloved than are asked-for 
children. And this works both ways: contrary 
to the statements sometimes made by pleaders 
for family planning, the fact that a child is 
wanted does not seem to improve his chances 
of being loved. The question must be raised 





probably not have any effect on agency practices. For one 
thing, although these homes were no worse, neither were they 
any better. For another, the relationship between research 
and practice is a more complex one than most commentators 
admit. In this case, the agency stopped the experiment as 
soon as I left and has never revived it. From what I can 
learn, this appears to be the almost universal fate of agency- 
related research—it becomes directly translated into practice 
only if the researcher maintains a connection and interest in 
agency policy. It seems that practicing agencies (quite rightly, 
I think) are reluctant to consume research results except under 
the guidance of a middleman with the status of expert and 
trusted advisor. Some reasons for this are apparent if we 
think of the analogy of the medical doctor intervening between 
the patient and the medical researcher. 

™ Neither identification nor love have been as clearly de- 
fined as they should optimally be. But briefly, a man’s 
‘identity’ is ‘‘who he is’’ in the eyes of himself or others. 
A man is “‘identified with’’ something when that thing is 
““‘part’’ of ‘‘who he is’’—i.e. when he invests it with more 


. or less elaborate and detailed meanings. ‘‘Mother love’’ is a 


special instance of ‘‘being identified’’ in that, firstly, particular 
age-sex roles are specified, secondly, that the meanings in- 
volve positive affect, and thirdly, that although the object of 
the identification is human, the relationship is essentially uni- 
lateral. Its existence and expression are in our culture publicly 
expected, and under certain circumstances may be violently 
demanded. In this paper I tend to use the two terms almost 
inter-changeably. Operationally, I judge that identification 
or love is high when the parents are reported to have said 
things like ‘‘no one had better say the baby is not cute,"” or 
“she seems like I had actually given birth to her.’ I judge 
identification or love to be minimal if the parents are reported 
to be hostile to the child or to have given up the child without 
question. To say that a home has been ‘‘closed’’—i.e., that 
the agency will not use it further—does not necessarily mean 
that identification was minimal. For example a home would 
be closed if the foster mother died, or moved out of the 
city, or refused to let the natural parents visit. However, it 
was true of the five closed homes in o:it sample, that each 
showed the signs of minimal identification. 
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as to whether this is true of natural parents as 
well as foster parents. 

Home A. High Motivation. Did Not Iden- 
tify. The four high motivation homes which 
failed are examples of the differences between 
“wanting” and “‘loving.” Here is an excerpt 
from the record of one of these homes. Mr. 
and Mrs. A® wanted a foster child, asked for 
one on their own initiative, and seemed pleased 
when two-year-old Alice was placed with them. 
Four months later, however, and shortly after 
the incident described below, the child was 
replaced and the home closed. 


Not only did Mrs. A take a hostile attitude 
toward Alice but the children did also. On visits 
in the home it was noticed that Arthur and 
Annie would quite frequently go off to them- 
selves with their toys and refuse to allow Alice 
to participate. Whenever this happened, Mrs. A 
made no effort to handle the situation in order 
to get the children to cooperate and play to- 
gether, but she would isolate Alice from the 
children stating that she stepped on their toys 
and interfered to the point where they could 
not play . .. Alice had also-gotten a number of 
serious falls which had resulted in large bumps 
on her head and she seemed to keep a cold con- 
stantly. Whenever something happened to her, 
Mrs. A was always rather guilty about it and I 
felt that some of the falls and bumps that she 
received in the home particularly during the 
latter part of her stay there was due to the fact 
that she was pushed around quite a bit by the 
children. 


Home B. Low Motivation. Did Not Iden- 
tify. The following home is also an example 
of failure to identify—this time being one of 
the experimental homes. 


Mr. and Mrs. B are a childless couple and very 
interested in children. Mrs. B said a foster child 
would be a happy addition to the family—would 
be company for her, and her husband would 
enjoy the child too. Mr. B is fond of children 
and encourages friends and relatives to leave 
children with them overnight. They had thought 
of adopting a child but they feel doubtful since 
they would not know the child’s background. 


After study, the home was licensed, and an in- 


® Names, obviously, and other identifying material are 
changed to preserve the confidentiality of agency files. 
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fant named Betty was placed in the home. The 
social worker reports: 


Mrs. B was quite enthusiastic over the baby. She 
knew she was going to get attached to it, but 
she felt she would get over it. Mrs. B said her 
husband took to her immediately. 


However, the worker soon ran into troubles 
which were climaxed when Mrs. B brought 
the baby in for its checkup at the agency's 
clinic. 
Betty had lost a good deal of weight. When her 
clothes were removed the child was extremely 
dirty as though she had not had a bath for weeks. 
Rolls of dirt could be wiped off her feet when 
rubbed. Her buttocks were covered with sores. 
When the doctor talked with Mrs. B regarding 
the feeding and care of the baby, she was quite 
defensive and never told him how, when or what 
she was feeding Betty. She became hostile toward 
the nurse and argumentative when an effort was 
made to discuss the baby’s fare with her. 


Soon after this clinic visit, the decision had to 
be made to move the child. The worker re- 
ported that Mrs. B accepted the decision to 
replace without question. The worker con- 
cluded that Mrs. B seems kind but that the 
home had better be closed to further place- 
ments. 

Home C. Low Motivation. Did Identify. 
But coming to identify with a child is ap- 
parently not difficult for most people. Of our 
twenty-seven new homes, twenty-two came to 
identify with the child placed. Let us follow 
in detail the record of one of the experimental 
homes—a low motivation home which became 
an outstanding success. 

On the initial interview Mr. and Mrs. C said 
they were never lucky enough to have had their 
own children but had often briefly taken care of 
the children of friends and relatives. Mrs. C 
said she enjoys children and has ample time to 
care for them since she does not work. Mr. C 
had never approved of adopting a child since 
he felt that the child might give trouble as it 
got older. After study the home was licensed, 
and Carol, a three-month baby, was placed with 
them. The placement worker reported: 
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Mrs. C seemed pleased with the baby, accepted 
her with quite a bit of self-assurance and warmth. 


Up to this point the parents differ in no per- 
ceptible way from parents who do not later 
love the child. In fact, this case history is 
almost identical with that of the B home. 
However, the report of a visit one month later 
said, 


Mr. C has been quite interested and active in 
the baby’s care. He told me that when the baby 
first came his wife and I said she was “‘cute” 
but she did not look like much of anything to 
him. He said he did not know what had hap- 
pened, he guessed the baby “grew on him’’ and 
no one had better say she was not cute now. 
He has washed diapers, given the baby her bottle 
and had playtime with her during early morning 
and evening hours . . . Carol was losing her 
hair so rapidly they affectionately call her 
“Baldy.” 


About two months later the worker reports, 


Mrs. C told me she and her husband wondered 
if there would be a possibility of keeping the 
baby permanently . . . she said that during the 
time Carol has been there she has sort of seemed 
like their own child as if she had actually given 
birth to her. 


The home was investigated again and was 
finally recommended for adoption. Later a 
second baby, Cobina, was placed in the home. 
Mts. C did very well with Cobina, but Carol 
was jealous. Cobina was moved out. 

Although we could not, as we had hoped, 
systematically test the theory that such parental 
identification is essential to healthy child de- 
velopment, we can see clear-cut signs of physical 
and emotional setbacks to children placed in 
homes which failed. The following is a chron- 
ological series of descriptions of Betty—the 
child with whom Mr. and Mrs. B could not 
identify.° 

Before placement Betty was described as 


® Halo effect, errors in chronology, and other sources of 
bias are difficult to control in material of this kind. Because 
each case is handled by a single social worker and because I 
was not at the agency during the time between the experi- 
mental and the follow-up, there is no outside check on these 
reports. However, I know of no reason not to consider them 
as valid in essence. 
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“very attractive and appealing . . . 
friendly and outgoing baby . . . a very happy, 
responsive child who is quite a favorite at the 
nursery.” 

At the time of placement, the worker said 
that Betty ‘‘when called for at the hospital was 


a very 


as usual smiling and happy . . . she went 
instantly to the foster mother.’’ 

_ Two weeks later the worker reported “during 
visits in the home Betty always seemed happy 
and smiled readily although after a period of 
time she seemed to lose some of the sparkle she 
had at the time of her original placement.” 

After one more week the worker said, ‘Betty 
has lost considerable weight, seems listless.” 

This whole placement lasted little more than 
one month, but the consequences were quite 
apparent. In her second placement, Betty was 
more fortunate, found a loving mother, and re- 
gained her former bounce. 

In addition to these more or less specific 
points, we can, from the twenty-seven cases 
involved in this part of the study, speculate a bit 
further about the motivation theory. Why is it, 
if it is so, that parent-child identification is im- 
portant to child development? Our cases sug- 
gest that to play a role as demanding as the 
mother role without such identification would 
take an effort no human being could maintain for 
long. Mrs. B is an extreme example of a 
woman who, although “enthusiastic about the 
baby,” could not even give adequate physical 
care. 

As Bowlby points out “the services which 
mothers and fathers habitually render their chil- 
dren are so taken for granted that their magni- 
tude is forgotten. In no other relationship do 
human beings place themselves so unreservedly 
and so continuously at the disposal of others.’ 
Foote has illustrated this connection between 
identification and effort in commenting on the 
low motivation living-out-of-roles that would 
occur if eighteen strangers were told to play 
baseball and could feel no identification with 
the teams they formed. He contrasts this with 


© Op. cit, pp. 67-68. 
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a World Series and the feverish excitement, the 
frenzied involvement of players and spectators. 
“The empty bottle of role and status suddenly 
has a content,” he says, and he concludes, “that 
content . . . is identity.’ The difference made 
in levels of accomplishment by variations in 
motivation is an often replicated finding. 

But beyond this, identification seems impor- 
tant to child development because of its tendency 
to become reciprocal. Suppose it were true that 
if, and only if, the mother identifies with the 
child does the child identify with the mother. 
(Let me add that I know of no evidence to sup- 
port such a proposition.) In so far as identifica- 
tion is basically an imputation of meaning, this 
would imply for the very young child a relative 
non-existence in his environment of elaborately 
meaningful human beings. Since reciprocal 
identification tends quickly to become cognate 
(i.e., the meanings are shared and known to be 
shared), and since cognate identities are con- 
siderably more stable and enduring than private 
perceptions, the lack of mother love might also 
imply that the young child would live in a world 
relatively barren of stable meanings of any sort. 
The descriptions given of such children would 
seem to support such speculation. When the 
worker said that Betty began to “lose some of her 
sparkle” and “‘seems listless’ she used phrases 
often applied to childen in such circumstances. 
Other phrases often applied are “senseless” ag- 
gression, no appreciation of abstract values, and 
“hard to really get close to.” 

Why are mothers sometimes unable to identify 
with a particular child? I think we can say that 


11 The “‘heroine’’ of The Bad Seed exhibits in a vivid way 
many of the characteristics attributed to children whose in- 
fancy and early childhood show periods relatively devoid 
of identification. The author of the play blames heredity 
and it is interesting to note that Betty was the second illegiti- 
mate child of a sixteen-year-old mother described as short, 
overweight, ‘‘related amiably enough,"’ but seemed ‘‘essen- 
tially indifferent to her situation or to authority.’’ Her own 
father (Betty’s grandfather) was serving a life term for 
murdering his wife, when Betty's mother was two years old. 
Such sequences of generations, each in trouble, are familiar 
enough to social agencies and others. If, contrary to the 
play, and as the preponderance of opinion holds, biological 
causes play little part, it may be that one of the consequences 
of being brought up without love is an inability to love one’s 
own. 
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the three mothers whose cases were cited here 
were more or less equally familiar with the 
mother role as played in our culture. There is 
no reason to doubt that all three tried equally 
hard to play that role and play it well. And 
there are many signs that each of the two un- 
successful mothers felt guilty and ashamed for 
failing. Certain objective differences, such as 
age of parent, age of child, number of children, 
etc., might, with a large number of cases, be 
statistically significant differentiators. But that 
they would not be a sufficient explanation is in- 
dicated in comparing homes B and C—ap- 
parently alike on such objective factors. Neither 
does it appear that “personality” in the sense of 
individual differences could afford a sufficient 
answer. Mrs. A apparently identified with her 
own children, although not Alice. Mrs. C 
identified with Carol, but apparently did not 
identify with Cobina. Moreover, the agency's 
experience indicates that homes often “‘wear out” 
—that is, that it often becomes increasingly difh- 
cult for the parents to identify with children in 
later placements. Nor, if we can trust an anal- 
ogy to adult love, does it seem that any particular 
matching of child and parent characteristics 
would account for the phenomena. People both 
“fall in love,” and “fall out of love.” Some 
combination of a particular timing and particu- 
lar matching seems to be required. 

I can suggest as a partial solution consistent 
(although perhaps tautological) with what has 
been said so far in this article, that the proximate 
cause may be variation in attention. If a woman 
attends with real interest and alert inquisitive- 
ness to a child, it may be that in this way, and 
only this way, will she come to identify with it. 
What you attend to “grows on you,” and be- 
comes part of your identity. This seems con- 
sistent with what we know of the development 
of mother love and father love among natural 
parents. Physical or psychological freedom to 
attend may be an essential antecedent of identi- 
fication. However, it would take a more detailed 
study than this has been to determine if Mr. C, 
for instance, began to wash the baby’s diapers 
and give her her bottle before or after Carol 
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came to “sort of seem like their own child.”}? 

Summary. The experiment has offered sup- 
port for the following not always obvious propo- 
sitions: 1. That parental identification is im- 
portant to the child’s welfare; 2. That loving a 
child and wanting one are two different things; 
3. That mother love in foster homes is the rule, 
not the exception. 


12 With this, as with all statements made in the paper, 
there is some danger in generalizing from professional parents 
to natural parents. Identification is not exactly the same 
process in both cases. One factor which warns of the dif- 
ference is preference in sex of child, Whereas male children 
are markedly preferred for natural children, females are 
slightly preferred for adoptive children and females are heavily 
preferred for foster children. 


In addition, the material studied is at least 
consistent with the following speculations: 1. 
The tasks of parenting—trying enough at best 
—cannot for long be successfully pantomimed, 
as they would have to be in the absence of love. 
2. It is typically through mother love that the 
world of the young child comes to be peopled 
with elaborately meaningful humans, and in- 
deed, with stable systems of meanings of any 
kind. 3. Mother love is the end product of a 
process which begins with intense attention and 
proceeds through the ascription of detailed 
meanings to a condition in which the mother’s 
perception of “who the child is” is no small 
part of “who she is.” 
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Mixed Marriages Involving Lutherans— 
A Research Report 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 
University of Pennsylvania 
AND 
HAROLD C. LETTS 
Board of Social Missions 
United Lutheran Church in America 


SOCIOLOGISTS have joined churchmen in re 
cent years in their concern with mixed mar- 
riages, i.e., marital unions between persons of 
differing religious faiths. This article is a report 
of a study of mixed marriages made at the di- 
rection of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. The authors were responsible for the 
study, which was made under the general super- 
vision of the Board of Social Missions of the 
Lutheran Church, 

Method and scope. The main reliance was 
upon a questionnaire prepared by the authors 
and sent to all pastors of congregations in the 
United Lutheran Church in America. A total 
of 3,319 questionnaires were distributed. Of 
these, 382, or about one out of eight, were re- 
turned. Returns came from twenty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia, five provinces in 
Canada, and the Virgin Islands. Pennsylvania 
pastors, with about 30 per cent of the total 
_ Lutheran Church membership, returned 113 
_ questionnaires, just about 30 per cent of the 
total number returned. Since the questions in- 
cluded called for specific information on various 
points, and records often were unavailable to 
enable all the answering data to be compiled, not 
all questions were answered in the questionnaires 
returned. This will explain the variations in the 
number of cases reported in the summaries that 
follow. It may also have affected the number of 
questionnaires returned. 

Of the information thus obtained, eight points 
are summarized in this paper. For the sake of 
clarity, they are presented in question and an- 
swer form. 

1, Are mixed marriages on the increase, so 
far as Lutherans are concerned ? 
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Our data, based on parish records and ob- 
servations of pastors and covering the years from 
1936 to 1950, show a marked increase, es- 
pecially after World War II, in the number and 
proportion of Lutherans marrying outside of 
their church. Grouped by five-year periods, the 
percentage of all such mixed marriages increased 
from 46 per cent for the years 1936-1940, to 
47 per cent in 1941-1945, to 58 per cent in 
1946-1950. This trend, and proportion, co- 
incides with studies reported by Roman Catholic 
scholars.? 

2. Is there a sex differential in these mixed 
marriages? 

Almost twice as many Lutheran women as 
men contracted such marriages. Of a total of 
11,574 mixed marriages involving Lutherans, 
64.1 per cent were women and 35.9 per cent 
were men. Compared by five-year periods, these 
percentages show only slight variations. 

3. What is the relative proportion of first 
and remarriages in our data? 

The ratio here is more than nine to one in 
favor of first marriages. Of 4,618 cases for 
which these data were reported, 4,238, or 91.8 
per cent, were first marriages, and 380, or 8.2 
per cent, were remarriages. This might be com- 
pared with the data on the proportion of first 
marriages and remarriages in the United States 
as a whole, which show that about one out of 
every five marriages is a remarriage.” 

4, When Lutherans marry outside of their 


1 John L. Thomas, ‘‘The Factor of Religion in the Selection 
of Marriage Mates,"” American Sociological Review, 16:489, 
August, 1951. 

2 For a summary of data on remarriage, see James H. S. 
Bossard, Parent and Child (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1953), Chap. VIII. 
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church, whom do they marry ? 

On the basis of 9,963 cases, it appears that, 
of every one hundred mixed marriages entered 
into by Lutherans, twenty are with Roman 
Catholics, one to a Jew, fifty-seven to other 
Protestants, three to other non-Protestants, and 
nineteen to non-church members. It will be 
noted that the number marrying non-church 
members is almost the same as those marrying 
Roman Catholics, and one-third as large as that 
marrying other Protestants. This identifies an 
aspect of the problem of mixed marriages neg- 
lected in many studies. In the concern over 
marriage of members in one church group with 
those of another church, the relative importance 
of marriage with non-church members has been 
overlooked. 

5. What are the factors responsible for mixed 
marriages ? 

Pastors were asked to indicate, on the basis 
of their experience and observation, their judg- 
ment of the reasons for mixed marriages. The 
replies received show a wide range of factors, 
but six were most frequently identified. These 
factors follow in the order of their weighted im- 
portance: (1) mixed population in the com- 
munity, (2) decline of church loyalty, (3) 
small number of possible Lutheran mates, (4) 
changed attitude toward marriage, (5) mobility 
of population, and (6) prestige of other church 
groups. 

Two of these factors call for special comment 
on the basis of other data collected. Pastors 
were asked to indicate the relative position 
(predominant, strong, medium, minority) of the 
Lutheran Church in their respective communities. 
When these data are utilized in analyzing the 
percentages of Lutherans marrying outside of 
their church, it is found that the highest per- 
centage of mixed marriages occur in communities 
where the Lutheran Church is in the minority. 
This is similar to the findings of Thomas, that 
in some places where the Roman Catholic church 
membership is comparatively small, the per- 
centages of mixed marriages run as high as 70 
per cent.® 

® Thomas, op. cit., p. 488. 
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A second comment concerns the relative pres- 
tige of the church groups involved. When the 
social prestige of the Lutheran and the other 
church involved is equal, the number of men 
and women making mixed marriages is about 
equal; but when the social prestige of the other 
church is higher than the Lutheran, then the 
number of Lutheran women who make mixed 
marriages is much greater than the number of 
Lutheran men. A mixed marriage, then, is 
seemingly a way by which women may achieve 
higher social status.‘ 

6. What adjustment in church membership do 
Lutherans make after consummating mixed mar- 
riages ? 

Data supplied for 9,170 cases indicated that in 
about 35 per cent of the cases each party re- 
mained active in his or her own church. In 
another 40 per cent, the Lutheran brought his 
or her mate into the Lutheran Church. In 10 
per cent of the cases, the Lutheran left his or 
her church to join that of the non-Lutheran 
mate. In another 7 per cent of the cases, both 
mates dropped out of church; and in the remain- 
ing cases, the membership adjustment was not 
known. 

7. How do mixed marriages affect the re- 
ligious rearing of children? 

Data on 5,796 children born to mixed mar- 
riages reported by the pastors indicate that the 
rearing of the children roughly parallels the pat- 
tern’of the church membership adjustment of 
the parents. Of the total number of children 
of mixed marriages, 65 per cent were reared in 
the Lutheran Church, 18 per cent in the church 
of the non-Lutheran parent, 7 per cent in a 
church other than that of either parent, and 10 
per cent were not reared in any church. It will 
be noted that these percentages apply to the 
number of children instead of families. Since 
the religious affiliation of the mother has more 
weight than that of the father in determining the 
religious rearing of the child, the fact that al- 
most twice as many Lutheran women as men 


4 James H. S. Bossard, ‘‘Marriage as a Status-Achieving 
Device,"’ Sociology and Social Research, 29: 1-10, September- 
October, 1944, 
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TABLE I. POLICIES RECOMMENDED BY PASTORS 








Number of 



















24 6.2 
73 19.1 
74 19.3 
101 26.4 








340 





toral counsel 





of the other person 


Excommunicate members where ceremony is performed outside of Lutheran 
Church, again dependent on church affiliation of the other person 


Pastors Per Cent Policies Recommended 
Recommending 
66 17.2 Refuse to perform ceremony in certain cases, dependent on church affiliation 


Require both parties to join one church before marriage 
Require guarantee that children be reared as Lutherans 
Assume no official position 

Consider issue as a private matter 


Extend educational and counseling services of the congregation, including pas- 













make mixed marriages is a factor in explaining 
the high percentage of children reared in the 
Lutheran Church. It may, however, not be the 
only factor. 

8. What policies do clergymen recommend 
for mixed marriages that fall within the scope 
of their church? 

In view of the growing concern and interest 
in the problem of mixed marriages manifested by 
clergymen of all of the leading churches, as well 
as by sociologists and students of the family in 
general, special importance attaches to the poli- 
cies advocated by the clergy of one of the lead- 
ing Protestant denominations. 

Our study made it quite clear that there was 
a real consensus regarding the best policies to be 
followed regarding mixed marriages. The ac- 
companying table shows the range of policies ad- 
vocated, as well as the existing consensus of the 
382 pastors replying. 

Summary. Reports from 382 pastors of the 
Lutheran Church in America reveal that (1) 
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marriages of Lutherans to persons outside of 
their church increased markedly since World 
War II; (2) almost twice as many women as 
men contract such marriages; (3) more than 
nine out of ten are first marriages; (4) more 
than one half of these marriages are to members 
of other Protestant churches, one fifth are to 
Roman Catholics, and another fifth to non- 
chuich members; (5) pastors seem to agree that 
population makeup, mobility, and changed at- 
titudes toward church and marriage are chiefly 
responsible; (6) although Lutherans show a 
high percentage of loyalty to their church in 
cases of mixed marriage, the “leakage” in mem- 
bership is at least 17 per cent, and may be as 
high as 25 per cent; (7) the religious rearing 
of children roughly parallels the pattern of the 
church membership adjustment of the parents ; 
and (8) the consensus of Lutheran pastors is 
that the best approach to the problem is through 
the extension of the educational and counseling 
services of the church. 
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Real and Conceived Roles in Family 
Decision Making* 


WILLIAM F. KENKEL AND DEAN K. HOFFMAN 
lowa State College 


T IS almost tautological that family living 
requires a certain amount of group decision 
making. That families differ in the way in 
which they make decisions and that too little is 
known of this aspect of family life are probably 
equally obvious. With this in mind, we have 
embarked on a long-term empiric study of family 
decision making, investigating such matters as 
the roles of various family members in the de- 
cision making process, relative influence of mem- 
bers, changes in the process over time, and as- 
sessment of our ability to teach rational decision 
making. 

In our early attempts to teach rational decision 
making to young married couples, it became ap- 
parent that many husbands and wives had little 
realization of the way in which they or their 
spouses behave in such interaction. If couples 
are to be taught to engage in more rational de- 
cision making, some means are needed to dis- 
cover, and thus to enable them to learn, just 
what their behavior in a decision making session 
is and where, perhaps, it is deficient. 

It is the intent of this paper to report on our 
effort to observe directly the roles that members 
play in family decision making interaction, 
giving attention to theoretical and procedural 
matters as well as to some findings of the study. 
The central question to which this pilot study 
was addressed is, ‘““To what extent are husbands 
and wives able to recognize their roles in a 
family decision making session?” To this end, 
it was decided to engage a sample of married 
pairs in an actual decision making session and to 
observe and record the actions of each of the 
mates. Bales’ procedure of interaction process 


* Acknowledgment is due the Industrial Science Research 
Institute, Project 59, Iowa State College, for its support in our 
studies of family decision making. Thanks are due also to 
our colleagues David Fulcomer, Robert Hamblin, and Ralph 
Luebben for their thoughtful criticism of this paper. 
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analysist seemed a most promising one for ob- 
serving and analyzing the behavior of the mates.* 
It allows, first of all, an objective description of 
the part played in the decision making session 
by each mate, and it further allows a more de- 
tailed examination of the roles played. Thus, 
the actions of the mates, observed in terms of 
Bales’ categories, are considered to constitute 
part of their actual or “‘real’’ roles in the par- 
ticular decision making session. 

The conceived roles of husbands and wives, 

that is, what they think their roles to be, were 
determined through the use of pre- and post- 
session questionnaires containing items relevant 
to Bales’ categories. Among the questions asked 
of each mate independently, for example, was 
which of them would do the most talking in a 
decision making session and, after the session, 
who they thought actually did the most talking. 
The extent of agreement between the question- 
naire responses and the interaction scores is 
herein considered the extent to which spouses 
recognize different aspects of their real role in 
the particular decision making session. 
. Several difficulties inhere in the use of a ques- 
tionnaire to determine the role conception of 
husbands and wives and, thus, in the determina- 
tion of the relationship between real and con- 
ceived roles. Perhaps the most important con- 
sideration is whether the spouse did, or could, 
respond accurately or tended, rather, to give cul- 
turally approved answers. 

It was anticipated that there would be a 
tendency for the more culturally approved re- 
sponses to elicit more answers than the re- 


1 For the most complete description of this procedure see 
Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Amalysis (Cambridge: 
Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1950). 

2 See also Hill’s suggestions concerning the use of Inter- 
action Process Analysis in family decision making. Reuben 
Hiil, ‘‘Marriage and Family Research,’’ Eugenics Quarterly, 
1: $8-63, March, 1954. 
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maining choices. In terms of this study, the 
most culturally approved responses probably 
would be those stating that the spouses would do 
about the same amount of talking, would con- 
tribute about the same number of ideas and sug- 
gestions, and would behave similarly in keeping 
the discussion running smoothly. Less cul- 
turally approved responses probably would be 
those attributing the most talking, best ideas, 
and the like to oneself or to one’s spouse. This 
would probably be particularly true for the 
sample studied, the members of which were 
middle-status, college educated, young couples 
who might construe what they have heard and 
read about “democratic families” and “equality 
between the sexes” so to suggest that it would 
be somehow “‘better’’ if they contributed ideas 
and suggestions about equally and had about the 
same amount of influence on the group decision. 

Analysis of the response patterns revealed no 
gross tendency for the equalitarian choice to 
elicit the most responses. Thirty-six per cent of 
the total of three hundred responses® attributed 
the most actions to the spouse, another 36 per 
cent of the responses were of the equalitarian 
type, and the remaining 28 per cent were in the 
direction of the respondent himself performing 
more of the actions in the various areas. This 
last-named response is probably the least cul- 
turally approved of the three. Some variation 
was noticed both with regard to the specific ac- 
tion areas and between the pre- and post-session 
responses, but no consistent pattern emerged. 


StuDpyY DESIGN 


A sample of twenty-five married pairs was 
selected systematically from the population of 
married students living in college-supplied 
quarters. Each couple was asked to assume that 
it had received a gift of three hundred dollars 
and was then asked to decide between themselves 
just how this money should be spent. They 
were further instructed that the money could 


* Each of the fifty individuals had an opportunity to judge 
three aspects of his role in the decision making session both 
before and after the session, making a total of three hundred 


such judgments. 
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not be saved in any form nor could it be spent 
for an item or items that they had previously 
decided to purchase. The ensuing decision 
making session was observed by a field worker 
and a tape recording of it was made to make 
possible a later content analysis of the session. 

The particular decision making task used 
would seem to fit Bales’ definition of a “full- 
fledged” rather than a “truncated” problem,‘ 
inasmuch as the problems of orientation, eval- 
uation, and control are unsolved at the beginning 
of the observation. The problem of orientation 
seemed the least unsolved; however, there 
seemed always to be a need for some interaction 
in order to reach a common definition of the 
problem situation. With regard to evaluation, 
it was quite evident that the spouses did possess 
somewhat different values or interests and that 
the task did involve arriving at common value 
judgments. Finally, the task involved pressure 
for group decision. Thus, the conditions of 
this particular decision making task seem to 
meet to a fair degree those around which the 
body of theory and empirical norms are being 
developed by Bales and others. 

There are, however, several limiting character- 
istics of the particular decision making task that 
should be mentioned. In the first place, the 
decision to be made is an economic one. We 
cafinot infer, therefore, that the husbands and 
wives would behave in the same manner, have 
the same relative influence, or be able to judge 
their roles to the same degree of accuracy in 
some other type of decision making. Where to 
spend the family vacation, whether or not to 
attempt to have another child, to place or not 
to place a mentally defective child in an insti- 
tution, would be a few examples of decision 
making problems in which there might be more 
or less antagonism shown, a reversal of the roles 
between the spouses, and the like, as compared 
with the more strictly economic decision task. 

There is the further problem of how real 
the decision making task appeared to the same 

* Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales, and Edward A. Shils, 
Working Papers in the Theory of Action (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1953), p. 114. 
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couples. How well, in other words, were they 
able to identify with the problem and imagine 
that they actually had $300 to spend in the 
manner of their choosing? No formal test was 
conducted to answer this query. Informal evi- 
dence of several sorts seems to indicate that 
the couples were, in fact, able to view the 
problem as real. The amount of money to be 
spent, first of all, seemed appropriate to the 
general economic level of the families. Both 
pretest and sample couples agreed, after the 
session, that the amount was neither too large to 
cause them to be “‘careless” over its expenditure 
nor too small to make them indifferent. Ex- 
cerpts from the recorded observations constitute 
an additional line of evidence that the couples 
were well immersed in the problem of spending 
the allotted money. Expressions like, ‘‘as long 
as we have this money,” or, “it’s been some 
time since we've had $300,” were frequently 
used. One husband, again, used the “‘fact’’ of 
having this money in one lump sum to persuade 
his wife that they should decide on one of his 
purchases rather than hers! Thus, although we 
do not have the kind of evidence we would 
like, that which is available seems to point to the 
conclusion that the problem to be solved in the 
test was real to the couples involved. 


FINDINGS 


In the remaining sections of this report we 
will address ourselves to the question of the 
extent to which husbands and wives were found 
to recognize their roles in the decision making 
session. Analysis will be restricted to the de- 
gtee of concurrence between the questionnaire 
responses and the observed actions in terms of 
(1) the total number of actions performed by 
the spouses, (2) those actions that consisted of 
giving ideas and suggestions, and (3) those that 
contributed to the smooth functioning of the 
session. In each case, both pre- and post- 
session questionnaire results will be compared 
with the observed behavior. 

Total actions. We need, at the outset, to pro- 
vide operational definitions of our variables. 
The total observed actions is simply a summa- 
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tion of the actions performed by each mate clas- 
sified in the various Bales’ categories. Although 
some non-verbal behavior is included, this, then, 
is an objective measure largely of the quantity 
of talking done by each spouse. The pre-session 
questionnaire item corresponding to this meas- 
ure was in terms of who each spouse thought 
would do the most talking with the responses 
offered: “I will probably do most,” “I will prob- 
ably do somewhat more,” “Spouse will probably 
do most,” ‘Spouse will probably do somewhat 
more,” and “We will probably do about the 
same amount.” Thus, the questionnaire re- 
sponses are considered to represent the spouses’ 
conception of this aspect of their roles in the de- 
cision making process. 

It was next necessary to develop a definition 
of ‘“‘accuracy’’ of role conception. Accordingly, 
the proportion of total actions performed by each 
spouse was computed and operational definitions 


of “most,” ‘somewhat more,” and “about the 


same” were established. Two degrees of in- 
accutacy were then established to reflect the dif- 
ferences between how each spouse thought the 
talking would be distributed between him and 
his mate and the observed distribution. “Very 
inaccurate” was applied to those cases in which 
there was a complete role reversal. For ex- 
ample, if a husband replied that he himself 
would do most or somewhat more of the talk- 
ing, and the observed distribution was scored as 
the wife doing most or more of the talking, this 
was considered a ‘‘very inaccurate” judgment on 
the part of the husband. One other pattern was 
scored ‘“‘very inaccurate”; this was the case 
wherein the response was to the effect that the 
spouses would do about the same amount of 
talking (operationally defined as one spouse 
performing 45 to 54.9 per cent of the actions) 
while the observation disclosed that one spouse 
did “most” of the talking (defined as perform- 
ing two thirds or more of the actions) and, of 
course, the reverse of this pattern. The re- 
maining inaccurate patterns, for example, “I 
will do somewhat more” v. “about equal,” 
were labelled ‘somewhat inaccurate.” 

The comparison between the pre-session re- 
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sponses and observed distribution revealed that 
seventeen of the fifty individuals were able 
to judge accurately concerning the distribution 
of the total amount of talking in their decision 
making session. Of the remaining cases, twelve 
made “very inaccurate” judgments, while twenty- 
one cases were scored as “‘somewhat inaccurate.” 
That so relatively few individuals were able to 
judge how merely the sheer volume of talking 
would be distributed, is somewhat surprising. 
Even immediately after the session, however, 
over half of the individuals were inaccurate in 
their judgment of how the total amount of talk- 
ing was distributed. What is more, only eleven 
persons were accurate both on the basis of the 
pre-session and post-session responses. Over 
half of those who judged accurately before the 
session failed to judge accurately immediately 
after the session. Thus, it would seem that there 
is no great awareness on the part of most spouses 
with regard to how the amount of talking is 
distributed between them in a decision making 
session. 

A further test was conducted to determine 
whether certain actions distributions were more 
likely to be judged accurately than others. It 
might be supposed, for example, that it would 
be easier to judge the distribution accurately if 
either of the spouses talked a great deal more 
than the other, perhaps because he usually and 
consistently did so. Such, however, was not 
the case. Individuals were somewhat less 
likely to judge accurately when husband or wife 
did “most” of the talking than when either did 
“somewhat more.” Of all accurate judgments, 
about 30 per cent were of the type that attributed 
most of the actions to self or mate, 36 per cent 
attributed somewhat more of the actions to self 
or mate, and 34 per cent of the accurate re- 
sponses were to the effect that the mates would 
contribute about the same number of actions. 

Ideas and suggestions. Another question 
asked each spouse was which of the mates would 
(or did) contribute the most ideas and sugges- 
tions in the decision making session, allowing 
five responses similar to those previously men- 
tioned. Actions of the mates in the three Bales 
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categories, “gives suggestion,” “‘gives opinion,” 
and “gives orientation” were totaled to form a 
definition of the actual distribution of this ac- 
tivity. Using the same definitions of what dis- 
tributions were to be scored “about equal” and 
the like, and the same definitions of accuracy of 
judgment, we were then able to discover how ac- 
curately the spouses were able to judge this as- 
pect of their roles in the decision making session. 

Interestingly enough, the fifty mates were able 
to judge how the number of ideas and sug- 
gestions would be distributed between them to 
almost the same degree as they were able to 
estimate who would do the most talking. With 
regard to ideas and suggestions, sixteen judged 
accurately, twelve very inaccurately, and twenty- 
three somewhat inaccurately. Very little “‘im- 
provement” was noted with regard to the post- 
session results. Immediately after the session, 
seventeen of the fifty persons accurately judged 
who gave the most ideas and suggestions, 
thirteen judged very inaccurately, and twenty 
somewhat inaccurately. Not only was there no 
great shift to accurate judgments, but the num- 
ber of persons changing their degree of in- 
accuracy was not marked. Again, a total of 
eight persons judged accurately both before and 
after the session. Although it might be thought 
that it would be more difficult for the spouses to 
judge which of them would contribute the most 
ideas and suggestions, they were actually able to 
judge this about as well as they were the more 
direct matter of who would do the most talking. 

Social-emotional actions. Spouses were also 
asked which of them would do the most to 
“keep things going smoothly” in the decision 
making session. Actions in Bales’ first two cate- 
gories, ‘shows solidarity” and “shows tension 


5 The full description of these categories is quite lengthy. 
See Bales, op. cit., pp. 181-186. 

* According to Bales’ procedure, repetition of suggestions 
would be scored anew and a person conceivably could attain 
a high action score in this area by repeatedly making the same 
few suggestions. The spouse in such a case may not think 
of this as making many suggestions and might respond ac- 
cordingly to the questionnaire. This possible source of con- 
fusion, however, does not exist with regard to the matter of 
“‘most talking’’ which was judged no more accurately than 
““most ideas.’’ 
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release” were totaled to provide a measure of 
how the activities of this type were actually 
distributed. The third category which Bales in- 
cludes in the “‘social-emotional positive” area, 
“shows agreement, etc.” was not included inas- 
much as it was felt that actions of this type, in 
this particular problem, were more in the task 
area than social-emotional. Thus, although 
agreement, concurrence, and the like may have 
helped also to keep the discussion going 
‘smoothly, a considerable amount of it was 
necessary to complete the assigned task. Then, 
too, it is doubtful whether respondents would 
have in mind simple agreement when respond- 
ing to the questionnaire item. 

It was apparently most difficult for the couples 
to predict how the actions contributing to the 
smooth functioning of the session would be 
distributed. A total of only nine of the fifty 
persons made accurate judgments with regard to 
this activity, and most of the cases were scored 
“very inaccurate.” This activity, with thirty- 


two cases scored “very inaccurate” and nine 


” 


“somewhat inaccurate,” is the only one of the 
three activity types in which the extreme in- 
accuracy was more frequently discovered than 
the lesser degree. In addition, there were the 
fewest accurate judgments. This gross inability 
of the couples to recognize the other-than-task- 
oriented behavior in their interactions is one of 
the most striking findings of this study. It be- 
came even more noteworthy when more de- 
tailed analysis disclosed that it was chiefly the 
wife who performed the actions primarily con- 
tributing to smooth functioning of the discus- 
sion. Eighty per cent of the wives performed 
more or most of the actions in this area; in 4 per 
cent of the cases such actions were distributed 
evenly, and husbands were the high performers 
in 16 per cent of the cases. It is surprising that 
role prediction proved to be so difficult under 
such relatively clear circumstances of role di- 
vision. 

Analysis of the post-session responses revealed 
that very few mates were able to state accurately 
which of them actually had done the most to 
keep the discussion running smoothly. Seven 
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jyadged accurately, nine somewhat inaccurately, 
and thirty-four very inaccurately. Thus, the 
spouses were even more inaccurate, and inac- 
curate to a greater degree, than they were when 
they predicted how this type of activity would be 
distributed. It is possible, of course, that the 
phrase “keep things going smoothly” meant 
quite different things to different respondents or, 
on the other hand, that this type of activity is not 
adequately measured by the two Bales’ cate- 
gories. Both of these matters were checked to 
some extent in the pre-test, however, by asking 
couples what a person would do or say to “keep 
things going smoothly” in a group discussion. 
The answers given, as “he would joke around,” 
“he'd say nice things,” or “he'd be very tactful,” 
seemed very close to the type of behavior in- 
cluded in the Bales’ categories used? and, in ad- 
dition, served to indicate that the respondents 
attached some meaning to the expression to the 
extent that they could verbalize about it. It 
should be considered, too, that this question 
would seem not much more difficult to under- 
stand than that asking which of the mates would 
contribute the most ideas and suggestions, 
which, in turn, was judged with about the same 
accuracy as that which simply asked who would, 
or did, do the most talking. In sum, it would 
seem that we cannot reject the possibility that 
individuals are able to judge some aspects of 
their roles more accurately than others. 


DIscuUSsION 


The foregoing analyses all point to the con- 
clusion that the husbands and wives studied 
showed no great ability to judge several aspects 
of the roles they would play in a decision 
making session. There was, furthermore, only 
the slightest tendency to improve in accuracy 
when the judgment was made after, instead of 
before, the session. Taken together, these find- 
ings may indicate that the couples are un- 
practiced at even the relatively superficial degree 
of analysis necessary to recognize the part they 
play in a simple and structured interaction. To 


™ See the full description of these categories in Bales, op. 
cit., pp. 177-179. 
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attain this degree of role recognition would seem 
to be a first step in the teaching of rational de- 
cision making. Only then, perhaps, could they 
go on to scrutinize the decision making process 
more thoroughly in terms of isolating and rank- 
ing their broader goals, relating immediate plans 
of action to the goals, developing alternatives, 
and the like. The effects of creating role aware- 
ness on the part of married or engaged couples is 
an area that could fruitfully be studied. 

It was discovered that the couples found it 
easier to judge which mate would do the most 
talking and which would contribute the most 
ideas and suggestions than they did to judge 
which of them would do the most to keep the 
session running smoothly. This, of course, is 
consistent with the pertinent theories of percep- 
tion. In terms of this study, the couples were 
chiefly concerned with, and presumably most 
interested in, solving the problem assigned, that 
is, reaching a common decision on the expendi- 
ture of the funds. The presumed greater inter- 
est in the task area could account for the greater 
awareness of how the task actions were distrib- 


uted. It could be questioned, furthermore, how - 


conscious individuals are of the social-emotional 
functions being performed in group discussions. 
To what extent are most people actually aware 
who performs such functions, how they perform 
them, or even that such functions exist ? Further 
research will help answer these questions. 
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It is thought that this pilot study has touched 
on an area in which too little empiric research 
has been attempted. We talk of roles, of role 
changes, of authoritarian versus democratic de- 
cision making, but how rigidly cas we measure 
that about which we talk? The inability of hus- 
bands and wives to recognize their roles is most 
intriguing. To the extent that they are unable 
to do so, the task of teaching or learning ra- 
tional decision making would seem to be greatly 
complicated. There is, of course, far more to 
decision making than the recognition of roles 
by those involved, but some degree of role 
awareness would seem to be required. 

Further analyses are being conducted in an 
attempt to explain the variation among spouses 
in their ability to recognize their roles in the 
decision making process; and we are investigat- 
ing, as well, the matter of relative influence of 
the spouses in the process. It has been our in- 
tention herein to describe the nature of our 
pilot study in family decision making and to 
give some idea of the analytic possibilities of 
this type of research. 


8 For examples of notable research utilizing different ap- 
proaches to the study of familial roles see Nelson N. Foote 
and Leonard S. Cottrell, Identity and Interpersonal Com- 
petence (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955) ; Talcott 
Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Socialization and Inter- 
action Process (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955); and 
F, L. Strodtbeck, ‘‘The Family as a Three Person Group,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 19: 23-29, February, 1954. 
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Disagreement and Non-empathy During 
Courtship, a Restudy 


CHARLES W. HOBART 
University of Redlands 


Tuis paper presents the results of a replica- 
tion of the Kirkpatrick and Hobart investiga- 
tion of disagreement, disagreement estimates, 
and non-empathy during courtship.1 Rarely is 
any study completely relicative of previous 
research in the social sciences. To facilitate the 
interpretation of congruent and divergent find- 
ings of parallel studies it is important to specify 
the similar and dissimilar features of them. 

This investigation was similar to the Kirk- 
patrick and Hobart study in most respects. 
Both (1) were concerned with the same atti- 
tude area: marital role opinions, (2) used the 
same ‘“‘measurement’”’ technique: Likert type 
scale items, and (3) collected data from subjects 
of the same age range, type, and socioeconomic 
class: middle class college students. 

There were however important differences be- 
tween the two studies. The questionnaires 
were of different ‘zngths: eighty-one items in 
one and seventy items in the other; and con- 
tained different items: of the seventy items used. 
in the present study twenty were not found in 
the previous Kirkpatrick and Hobart question- 
naire. The subjects used in the two studies 
came from different areas of the country, In- 
diana and California, and from different types 
of colleges, a large state university and a small, 
church related college. 

Given these differences as well as similari- 
ties, it is important to specify the way which 
dissimilar as well as similar findings would be 
interpreted. Should the findings of the Cali- 
fornia study be similar to those of the earlier 
Indiana study, one could conclude that—insofar 
as these studies bear on the dynamics of court- 
ship interaction—such interaction is similar in 
the two samples. In the event of dissimilar 

4 Clifford Kirkpatrick and Charles Hobart, ‘‘Disagreement, 
Disagreement Estimate, and Non-Empathetic Imputations for 


Intimacy Groups Varying From Favorite Date to Married,” 
American Sociological Review, 19: 10-19, February, 1954. 
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findings, however, it would not be possible to 
assign this divergence to either the differences 
in samples, or to differences in items, or to the 
unreliability of either of the two questionnaires. 

The sample. Urgent efforts were made to 
obtain complete coverage of the 923 under- 
graduate students (with their off-campus rela- 
tionship partners: dates, fiances, and mates) at 
the West Coast, sectarian college where the 
data were collected. Returns were actually ob- 
tained from only three out of every four students, 
and from the same proportion of off-campus part- 
ners. Freshman men and senior men and 
women tended to be under-represented in this 
sample. It is impossible to generalize the find- 
ings of this study to any larger population, since 
the responding students constitute a self-se- 
lected sample. 

The Data. The primary data used in‘ this 
study, as in the Indiana study, consisted of the 
personal and the ascribed responses of the sub- 
jects to the items in the Marital Role Inventory. 
Personal responses wete those which a subject 
made from his own point of view. Ascribed 
responses were those which a subject predicted 


‘for: his relationship partner: date, fiance, or 


spouse, etc. Where these pairs of responses 
were available for both members of a couple 
five types of derived or secondary data were ob- 
tainable. 

(1) The disagreement score was computed 
from discrepancies between the personal re- 
sponses of two partners to the seventy items 
of the scale. Discrepancies were easily com- 
puted since subjects responded to items on a 
five-point Likert-type scale (strongly agree, 
agree, no opinion, disagree, strongly disagree). 
For example, between personal responses 4 and 
1 (agree, and strongly disagree) ‘there is a dis- 
agreement scored as three. 

(2) The male non-empathy score is the dis- 
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crepancy between the response ascribed by the 
male to his female partner, and the female's 
independently recorded personal response. The 
score indexes inability to predict actual re- 
sponses of the female partner at some stage of 
the courtship process. 

(3) The female non-empathy score is the 
counterpart of the male score and consists of 
the discrepancy between the response ascribed 
to the male partner and his actual independent 
response, 

(4) The male disagreement estimate score 
is the discrepancy between the personal re- 
sponse of the male and the response which 
he ascribes to his female partner. 

(5) The female disagreement estimate score 
is the discrepancy between the personal re- 
sponse of the female and the response which 
she ascribes to her male partner. 

The findings. Nine comparisons are possible 
between the findings of the Indiana and the 
California studies. 


. Comparison of random secondary scores, 

. Comparison of paired disagreement scores. 

. Comparison of paired disagreement estimate 
scores. 

. Comparison of paired non-empathy scores. 

. Comparison of differences between sub-groups’ 
secondary scores when intimacy groups are 
dichotomized by length of time in their court- 
ship status. 

. Comparison of the mean content area scores 
for the total samples. 

. Comparison of the mean content area scores 
of the intimacy groups. 

. Comparison of sex differences in non-empathy 
and disagreement estimate scores. 

. Comparison of correlations of subjects’ Ameri- 
can Council on Education Test scores with the 
secondary scores. 


Comparison No. 1 and No. 9 were not made. 
‘No random disagreement, disagreement esti- 
mate, or non-empathy scores were computed 
in this study because the Indiana study seemed 
to demonstrate quite conclusively that these 
random secondary scores were. significantly 
higher than their corresponding paired second- 
ary scores. The ninth comparison could not 
be made because ACE scores were not avail- 
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able for subjects in the California study. 

Accordingly there were seven bases for com- 
parison of the findings of the Indiana and Cali- 
fornia studies, 

The total secondary scores. A comparison 
was made of disagreement scores. Absolute 
mean scores for the two studies are not com- 
parable because both the numbers of marital 
role items and the wording of the items dif- 
fered in the two studies. The scores relative 
to the number of items in the two different 
questionnaires would be more nearly compar- 
able, and this is the way the mean scores are ex- 
pressed in Table I. This table shows that the 
patterns of mean disagreement scores for the 
two samples are almost identical. The Red- 
lands ratios are consistently a little higher than 
the Indiana ratios, a feature characteristic of all 
five secondary score comparisons. 

Table I shows that the pattern of significant 
differences on disagreement scores between in- 


TABLE I. MEAN DISAGREEMENT SCORES, AND 
N'S OF INTIMACY GROUPS OBTAINED IN THE 
INDIANA AND CALIFORNIA STUDIES) WITH 
CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN MEANS 








California 
Data 


Indiana 


Intimacy Stages Data 





Stage I. Favorite Date ed 62 couples 78 couples 


2 1.01 


couples 


Stage II. Going Steady . 
05 


66 couples 
82 


Stage III. Engaged N 75 couples 
M 83 


54 couples 
.87 


Stage IV. Married 103 couples 60 couples 


77 719 
Tests of Significance 
Critical Ratio 
Indiana 
Data 








Data 





3.00 
3.10 
4.60 

Below 1.00 

Below 1.00 

Below 1.00 


4-75 
4-17 
6.33 


1.82 
2.15 





1 Expressed as ratios of the number of items in the re’ 
spective questionnaires. 
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timacy groups for the two sets of data is similar. 
Such differences as do exist in these patterns 
of differences seem to suggest more the effect of 
variations in the N’s of the intimacy groups, 
than in the pattern of scores. Note that in both 
studies the largest drop in disagreement scores 
occurs between the favorite date and the going 
steady stages, and the second largest drop occurs 
between the engaged and the married stages. 

Table II compares the patterns of male and 
female non-empathy scores for the two sets of 
data. The Indiana data show a rise in the male 
and female non-empathy scores at the engage- 
ment stage which is not paralleled in the Red- 
lands data. The difference is more pronounced 
for the female scores than for the male. The 
two patterns are otherwise similar. 

This difference does not affect the pattern 
of significant differences for the male non-em- 
pathy scores; the two patterns are identical in 
Table II. However there is a difference in the 
pattern of significant differences for the female 
non-empathy scores. For the Indiana sample 


the difference between the female non-empathy 
score of the favorite date and the engaged 
grours was not statistically significant, but for 
the California sample the same difference was 
very significant. In all other respects the pat- 
terns of significant differences were the same. 

The patterns of male and female disagreement 
estimate scores for the Indiana and the Cali- 
fornia data are found in Table III. The mean 
scores ate again expressed as a ratio of the num- 
ber of items in the respective role opinion ques- 
tionnaires. The pattern of male disagreement 
estimate scores is seen to be identical for the 
two samples. In the case of the female dis- 
agreement estimates, the scores of the engaged 
group do not exhibit similar tendencies in the 
two sets of data. 

Table IH shows that the pattern of significant 
differences is not the same for the two samples. 
Two differences, between the favorite date and 
the going steady, and the favorite date and the 
married groups, which were statistically signif- 
icant in the Indiana data were not significant in 


TABLE II. MEAN MALE AND FEMALE NON-EMPATHY SCORES, AND N’S OF INTIMACY 
GROUPS OBTAINED IN THE INDIANA AND CALIFORNIA STUDIES, WITH 
CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 








Male Non-Empathy Scores Female Non-Empathy Scores 


Intimacy Stages Indiana 
Data 


ornia Indiana California 
Data Data Data 





62 
QI 


66 
-79 


I. Favorite Date 


II. Going Steady 


III. Engaged 75 


81 
IV. Married 


<2 £2 £2 £2 


74 


64 62 
-9F .86 

66 66 
.88 -79 


54 75 
84 83 


60 
81 15 





Tests of Significance 





Male Non-Empathy Scores 
Indiana California 


Critical Ratios 


Female Non-Empathy Scores 
Indiana California 





3.00 2.79 
2.70 3-75 
4-70 3.71 

Below 1.50 1.14 
2.50 Below 1 


2.20 2.61 
-90 4.02 
3.60 4.52 
None above 1.00 
Below 1.00 1.63 


.00 2.80 Below 1.00 





1 Expressed as ratios of the number of items in the respective questionnaires. 
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TABLE III. MEAN MALE AND FEMALE DISAGREEMENT ESTIMATE SCORES, AND N'S OF 
INTIMACY GROUPS OBTAINED IN THE INDIANA AND CALIFORNIA STUDIES, 
WITH CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 























ee a, wags Female Disagreement 
. timate Scores Estimate Scores 
Intimacy Stages Indiana Cc Indiana California 
} Data Data Data Data 
I. Favorite Date N 62 64 62 78 
M 55 61 -47 62 
II. Going Steady N 66 66 66 66 
M 45 53 -38 -§2 
III. Engaged N 75 54 75 54 
M 4.37 49 43 49 
IV. Married N 103 60 103 60 
M -44 6 .39 56 
Tests of Significance 
Male —o Female Disagreement 
Estimate Scores Estimate Scores 
Stages Compared Indiana California Indiana California 
Data Data Data Data 
I-Il 2.20 1.68 2.30 2.46 
I-III 4.50 2.73 1.20 4.38 
I-IV 2.80 Below 1.00 2.20 1.36 
II-Ill 2.40 None above 1.00 
II-IV Below 1.00 1.44 None Above 1.00 
I-IV "2.10 2.41 Below 1.00 1.74 





1 Expressed as ratios of the number of items in the respective questionnaires. 


the California data. The trend in both cases is 
identical: a significant decline in male dis- 
agreement estimate scores from the favorite 
date to the engaged stages, and a significant 
increase in the scores from the engaged to the 
married stages, 

As in the case of the female non-empathy 
scores, both the trend and the pattern of sig- 
nificant differences of female disagreement es- 
timate scores differs in the two sets of data 
because of the place of the engaged group scores 
in the pattern. The result is that whereas the 
female disagreement estimate mean of the 
engaged group is significantly lower than that 
of the favorite date group for the California 
data, it is not for the Indiana data. Also, prob- 
ably because the Indiana married sample was 
almost twice as large as the California married 
sample, the latter group did not have a sig- 
nificantly lower female disagreement estimate 
score than the favorite date group, whereas for 
the Indiana data this difference was significant. 
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The dichotomized intimacy groups. One of 
the findings of the Indiana study was that when 
intimacy groups were dichotomized on the basis 
of the length of time that couples had occupied 
a given courtship status,? there was no differ- 
ence between the mean secondary scores of the 
short-time status occupancy groups and the long- 
time status occupancy groups. This finding sug- 
gested that it was the status itself in courtship, 
the nature of the responsibilities and privileges 
existing between people, that was important 
in determining their disagreements, insights, etc., 
rather than duration of status occupancy. This 
finding was checked in the present study, again 
by dichotomizing groups on the basis of the 
length of time that couples had occupied a 
given courtship status, and computing mean 
secondary scores for these groups. Again there 
were no significant differences between the 
short- and long-time status occupancy groups, 


2 That is, for example, the length of time that all engaged 
couples had been engaged. 
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and the finding of the first study were sup- 
ported. 

The content area disagreement scores. 
Another basis for comparison of the findings 
of the Indiana and the California studies is 
the mean disagreement scores of the total sam- 
ple for the content areas covered in the ques- 
tionnaire. There was not a perfect duplica- 
tion of content areas in the two questionnaires. 
The Indiana ‘questionnaire included one area, 
Intellectual Values, omitted from the California 
instrument, and the latter covered two areas, 
Recreation and Mobility, not included in the 
former. For the purposes of this comparison 
these areas have been omitted. 

Data pertinent to this comparison are found 
in the first two columns of Table IV. The 
mean scores found in the table are comparable, 
since they represent the mean disagreement 
score per couple per item in each content area. 
Comparison of these data demonstrates that the 
scores for the two saraples are very similar. 
The range of differences between the two sets of 
means is from 0.0 to .173 and the mean differ- 
ence is only .07. The similarity is even more 
apparent when the content areas are ranked 
according to the size of their mean disagreement 
scores. The Spearman rank order correlation 
calculated from these two sets of ranks is .81. 


® For the Religion area. 


This. suggests that Indiana couples and Cali- 
fornia couples tended to experience the same 
relative disagreement for the same areas, despite 
the fact that the same set of items was not used 
to tap these areas in the two studies. 

It was found in the Indiana study that the 
various content areas of the questionnaire were 
each characterized by definite, statistically sig- 
nificant patterns of rising or falling disagree- 
ment between couples at successive stages of 
courtship. Four such patterns were found. Pat- 
tern B showed a pattern of consistently high 
level of disagreement from the favorite date 
to the engaged stages, with a decline in disagree- 
ment at marriage. Pattern C showed a trend of 
consistently declining disagreement from the 
favorite date to the married stages. Pattern 
D showed:a decline in disagreement scores be- 
tween the favorite date and the going steady 
stages, but with no further decline thereafter. 
The residual category, pattern J, showed an ir- 
regular trend of increases and decreases, 

It was possible to test the stability of these 
pattern types in the present study to determine 
if the patterns remained the same when different 
items were used to tap the content areas and 
sv jects from a different kind of college, in 
a different part of the country, were tested. 
The data pertinent to this comparison are found 
in the last two columns of Table IV. The 


TABLE IV. MEAN AREA DISAGREEMENT SCORES FOR TOTAL SAMPLES, WITH RANK 
NUMBERS, AND WITH TREND PATTERN TYPES FOR THE INDIANA 
AND THE CALIFORNIA STUDY 








Mean Scores 
California Indiana 
Data 


Trend Patterns 
California Indiana 
Data Data 


Rank Numbers! 
California Indiana 
Data Data 





83 
-77 
.80 
+93 
“75 
.80 
.84 


10 8 
11 II 
13 10 
3 
12 


OM OBQQNVPOOVYS 
OTS OS BQUUSWHS 


ww DONA YY Ath O~T 





1 The mean scores were ranked before rounding. 
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comparison shows that for three out of thirteen 
areas: Personal Freedom, Sex and Affection, 
and Divorce, the trend pattern types are 
identical. This means that for these five 
areas the statistically significant shifts in 
size of disagreement scores came between the 
same intimacy stages for the Indiana and Cali- 
fornia samples. For example, for the area of 
Sex and Affection there were no significant 
differences in the disagreement of favorite date, 
going steady, and engaged couples, but the mar- 
ried couples had significantly lower disagree- 
ment in this area than the other three groups: 
a statement true of both the California and the 
Indiana samples. 

For the ten areas wherein the trend pattern 
types were not identical for the two sets of data, 
in no case were the data contradictory. That 
is, in no case did one study find an increase in 
disagreement between the same groups where 
the other study found a decrease. In four 
cases the difference in pattern types consisted 
in the fact that declining disagreement was 
distributed over two courtship stages instead 
of concentrated at one, and in two cases the 
two studies found that declining disagreement 
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was concentrated at different single courtship 
stages. In two cases content areas were found 
in one study to have an erratic disagreement 
score pattern, but were found in the other to 
have a definite pattern of declining disagree- 
ment. In two cases erratic score patterns were 
found in both studies. 

Cross sex comparisons. Another comparison 
that may be made between the two sets of data 
pertains to sex differences in non-empathy and 
disagreement estimate scores. Here we answer 
the question: if significant sex differences were 
obtained, were similar differences found in both 
studies? With respect to the non-empathy 
scores, in neither the Indiana nor the California 
studies were there any significant differences be- 
tween the male and female non-empathy scores 
for any courtship stages. The Indiana study 
did find that favorite dating and going steady 
men had significantly higher disagreement 
estimate scores than did favorite dating and 
going steady women. This finding was not 
paralleled in the present study, where no sig- 
nificant differences were found between any 
male and female disagreement estimate scores. 
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Family Tensions Between the Old 
and the Middle-Aged 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Professor of Sociology 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois 


Over the past thirty years special needs of 


old people have gradvally been recognized and. 


met. Financial needs, better health care, suit- 
able recreation, adequate housing, and retire- 
ment jobs have all been at least partially pro- 
vided. 

Primary Group Needs. Perhaps the most 
fundamental need of old people, however, is 
for the intimate and affectionate contacts in 
a primary group. This need is either not recog- 
nized or is passed over lightly in discussions of 
old age. 

At every age level except old age, the need 
for intimate contacts is recognized—in fact, 
stressed. The significance of marriage is said 
to lie in its close companionship; the child’s 
need for loving care by the parents has never 
been more strongly emphasized. But suddenly, 
in old age, men and women long accustomed to 
primary group life are assumed no longer to 
need it. 

Actually, old people are in great need of be- 
longing to some intimate group. Many old peo- 


ple have lost the mate who supplied affection. - 


Approximately one third of all men and two 
thirds of all women aged sixty-five and over are 
without wife or husband, the great majority 
being widowers or widows. The decades add 
years and deaths, until among the small num- 
ber who remain at age eighty-five and over, 
about 60 per cent of the men and 85 per cent 
of the women are widowed.? These stranded 
old people are the olds who speak of loneliness, 
of no one caring, of neglect by children, and 
of the uselessness of living. 

In addition to these solitary individuals are 


1 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1954 (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1954), p. 263. 

2 Ruth Shonle Cavan, The American Family (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1953), p. 590. 
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old couples. The need for love is not so ap- 
parent as long as an old couple is able to re- 
main physically self-sufficient. But the old 
couple in ill health or with failing strength 
feels much the same need that a child feels for 
the sympathetic and protective care of someone 
who is attached to him by affection and loyalty. 

The family is the group in our society desig- 
nated to supply love. The living arrangements 
of old people give some indication of the ac- 
cessibility of the family as a source of affection. 
Among men aged seventy-five and over, out of 
every hundred, forty-one live with the wife, 
thirty-four live with other relatives, chiefly chil- 
dren, in either their own or the relatives’ home, 
and twenty-five live alone or in institutions, 
hotels, lodging houses, and_ the like.* 
Of every hundred women aged seventy-five and 
over, seventeen live with the husband and 
fifty-one with other relatives, primarily chil- 
dren; thirty-two live alone, in institutions, 
hotels, and the like. 

Mutual Rejection. When old people live 
with children or other relatives, the relation- 
ships are not always happy, nor are they always 
cordial between adult children and old parents 
who live separately from each other. Respect- 
able middle-aged people have been heard to 
make such remarks as these about their parents: 
“You ought to take every person over sixty-five 
out and shoot him,” or, rhetorically, “Why don’t 
the old fools die,” or more generally, “What 
we need is more homes for the old.” Social 
workers whose clientele includes old people 
sometimes share this rejecting attitude. In one 
published article, perhaps somewhat extreme, 
a social worker speaks of people “sacrificing” 

* Based on United States Census of Population, Special 


Report PE No. 2D (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1953), pp. 21-22. 
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their lives for their parents and becoming 
“bitter, frustrated, warped” individuals. The 
same article concedes that the child owes his 
parents a definite responsibility but not so “‘over- 
whelming that it stifles his own life’ or “jeop- 
ardizes his own family relationships’"—meaning 
relationships to spouse and children, but ex- 
cluding parents from the concept of the family. 

At the same time that middle-aged children 
reject their parents, they also feel a sense of 
duty toward them and of guilt if they are not 
cared for or if they are placed in an institution 
instead of being cared for in the family. 

Old people also vary in their feelings. They 
want independence and resent interference from 
their children. At the same time they com- 
plain of neglect and yearn for the love and af- 
fection of their children, 

Social Change and Conflict. Some writers 
have assumed that conflict between old and 
middle-aged is inevitable. It seems, however, 
that much of the conflict is due to contemporary 
social changes and types of family organization 
resulting from these changes. If it is true that 
conflict grows out of temporary social changes, 
then, as these situations become stabilized or 
pass into social history, it seems probable that 
the present strained relations between old par- 
ents and middle-aged children may also change. 
This paper will examine some of the probable 
social causes for the conflict between old and 
middle-aged; personality conflicts per se are 
not included in the discussion. 

The basis for many seeming personality con- 
flicts is, in reality, some form of cultural con- 
flict, of which there are three types, all based 
on cultural transition. These three types of 
transition are from rural to urban, from foreign 
culture to American, and from lower to higher 
class status. Each of these transitions is typi- 
cally made by one small family unit, usually the 
younger generation moving to the new position, 
while the parent generation remains in the 
original cultural position. 

* Margaret B. Ryder, ‘Case Work with the Aged Parent 


and His Adult Children,’ The Family, 26: 243-50, November, 
1945. 
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1. Rural to urban transition. Young people 
who move from farm to city readily adapt them- 
selves to urban values and modes of behavior. 
Present-day middle-aged people who were born 
and reared on farms usually are thoroughly ur- 
banized. Their parents who remained on their 
farms tend to be rural in outlook on life, chiefly 
because their attitudes were firmly set before 
present means of mass communication and easy 
transportation had developed. The clash of 
rural-urban values between the two generations 
was clearly demonstrated by Dinkel in his study 
of fifty Minnesota families, reported in 1943.5 
The conflict was increased by the authoritarian- 
ism of the old parents who felt that their posi- 
tion entitled them to insist upon compliance 
with their values, whereas their children felt 
entitled to follow their own more urbanized 
values. 

2. Foreign to American culture. The great 
influx of foreign-born people between 1890 
and 1914 is now part of the social history of 
the United States. The young foreigners who 
came then are old people now. For example, 
in one small industrial city which drew many 
immigrants, when 16 per cent of the total popu- 
lation was foreign-born, 45 per cent of persons 
aged sixty-five and over were foreign-born.® 

The old age group among the foreign-born 
is often still loyal to many of the precepts and 
customs of the foreign culture, whereas their 
middle-aged children have pulled away from 
their parents and tend to identify themselves 
with their more Americanized children. Ten- 
sions between old parents and their children 
tend to originate in cultural conflicts. An in- 
teresting experiment in family-life education for 
a group of aged Jews in St. Louis revealed 
that the subject of most interest was the old 
people’s feeling of rejection by their children." 


5 Robert M. Dinkel, ‘‘Parent-Child Conflict in Minnesota 
Families," American Sociological Review, 8: 412-19, 1943. 

© Ruth Shonle Cavan, ‘‘Old Age in a City of 100,000,” 
Illinois Academy of Science Transactions, 40: 156-70, 1947. 
Figures are for 1940 and not available for later dates. 

* Sidney Hurwitz and Jacob C. Guthartz, ‘‘Family Life 
Education with the Aged,”” Social Casework, 33: 382-87, 
1952. 
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The leaders of the group concluded that in addi- 
tion to the usual adjustments of the old, this 
group had also to adjust to the cultural aliena- 
tion from their Americanized children with its 
attendant feeling of isolation and rejection. 

3. Upward social mobility. In the United 
States upward mobility is taken for granted. 
Sons enter occupations requiring more educa- 
tion and commanding higher salaries than the 
occupations of their fathers; for their sons they 
plan still more education and a further push 
upward. In the upward climb, it is not sufh- 
cient that the climber should affiliate himself 
with the class level above him, assimilating 
their culture; he must also break his identifica- 
tion with the class level left behind, most often 
represented by his parents. In an exploratory 
study, LeMasters tested the hypothesis that social 
class differences are a factor in creating tension 
between old people and their upwardly mobile 
children. His cases tended to show that rural- 
utban differences and differences in educational 
and social class level were all related to diffi- 
culties in joint living of parents and their 
married children. When these differences were 
not present, “parents seemed to live quite har- 
moniously with their married children, barring 
such personal factors as personality problems” 
(not covered by the study ).® 

Upward social mobility often is closely re- 
lated to one of the other two types of cultural 
transition—rural to urban or foreign to Ameri- 
can culture. The chasm between old parents and 
middle-aged children is wider and deeper when 
‘two, rather than one, types of cultural transition 
are involved. 

The Effect of Small Family Units. Adjust- 
ment to the cultural conflicts just discussed and 
to the geographic mobility accompanying cultural 
change has included the breaking of the family 
into generational units, with each unit con- 
sisting of the parent generation and their de- 
pendent children. As the children mature, they 
in turn establish independent households and 
detach themselves from their parents. When 


SL. L. LeMasters, unpublished study; quotation from 
personal letter. 
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we say “family,” we customarily refer to hus- 
band, wife, and dependent children; rarely do 
we include grandparents in the concept of the 
family. This limited concept of the family 
has many implications. 

1. Each small family unit becomes autono- 
mous. It not only lives in its own domicile but 
jealously guards its privacy and its right to 
determine its own family pattern of living. The 
autonomy of the generations is established when 
the younger couple are about twenty-five years 
of age and the parental couple about fifty. The 
question of joint living—or even close inter- 
dependence—does not arise until some twenty- 
five years later when the couples are respectively 
fifty and seventy-five years old. In the mean- 
time a quarter of a century of separate living has 
caused the ‘two couples to become firmly set 
in their disparate ways of family life. 

2. Separate family units call for complemen- 
tary roles within each unit, which become com- 
petitive roles between the units. Each daughter 
becomes a homemaker and each son an inde- 

* pendent head of his family. Thus daughter and 
mother have identical and hence competitive 
roles; son and father likewise have identical 
and competitive roles. These roles are neces- 
sary as long as the two families remain separate. 
If in the old age of the parents, the two house- 
holds merge or even increase their inter-family 
contacts, the roles compete. Mother and daugh- 
ter compete, and father and son. Sometimes 
instead of peaceful competition, there is con- 
flict. 

3. Small family units conceal latent conflict 
over authority. The older authoritarian type of 
family life, fitted to a culturally stable rural 
society, has given way to a more equalitarian 
type of family life. The present middle-aged 
generation is the critical generation in the 
transition from authoritarian to the equalitar- 
ian family where old and young alike have a 
voice in decision-making. The present old gen- 
eration is the last of the truly authoritarian gen- 
erations of parents. The present middle-aged 
generation waged the battle for freedom in the 
1920’s and outwardly at least won the battle. 
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The interaction between old and middle-aged, 
observed in many cases and indirectly revealed 
in many studies, raises the question whether 
the parents really changed their authoritarian 
attitudes; and whether the children really 
achieved equality and independence. Perhaps 
the old attitudes remain but have been kept 
in abeyance by the geographical separation of 
households. When the old age of the parents 
brings them into closer contact with their mid- 
dle-aged children, the old struggle often seems 
to revive. The middle-aged alternately sub- 
mit and rebel, sometimes bursting into tears or 
temper tantrums in true adolescent fashion. 
The old, for their part, try to dominate and bend 
their sons and daughters to their will. At the 
same time, the adult children feel protective 
toward their parents, and the parents want af- 
fection and sympathy. Thus the chances are 
great that both old and middle-aged will act 
with inconsistent behavior because of the in- 
consistencies within themselves and the strug- 
gle between the generations. | 

Decline of Conflict Situations, The preced- 
ing discussion tends to show that the alienation 
of children from parents is transitional in na- 
ture, the concomitant of temporary social 
changes. Some at least of the changes are al- 
ready disappearing. The passage from rural 
to urban will undoubtedly continue as long as 
the rural birth rate exceeds needs for rural 
labor, and as long as urban industries expand. 
However, the cultural rift in this movement 
is now being nullified by the urbanization of 
rural life. Ethnic conflicts may remain acute 
for foreign-born groups, but because of re- 
duction in immigration they will affect a much 
smaller proportion of the population. Upward 
social mobility will be made less painful with 
the decline in the other two types of culture 
conflict, and with the continued spread of edu- 
cation into the lower class levels. There will 
continue, however, to be some cultural differ- 
_ ences between the generations, due to the speed 
of cultural change now typical of the United 
States, which shows no signs of abatement. 
Only a static society could eliminate all cultural 
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differences between generations. 

The conflict between authoritarian oldsters 
and their middle-aged children may also be ex- 
pected to decrease. Part of this authoritarian- 
ism was fostered by rural and foreign back- 
grounds. As ruralism and foreign culture disap- 
pear, authoritarianism may be expected to decline 
in favor of a more equalitarian type of family 
living. Also, the middle-aged people who 
struggled to break the bonds are less authori- 
tarian with their children, and this hard strug- 
gle between the generations may perhaps never 
be repeated with future generations. 

As long as the family breaks off into genera- 
tional units, the competition of roles will con- 
tinue if the units try to reunite. Separate 
dwelling units over a quarter of a century will 
also continue to lead to the formation of dis- 
tinctive patterns of family living. However, 
with reduction in cultural change, the differ- 
ences in family patterns should be less sharp. 

Is Separation the Best Solution? The chief 
solution offered at present for generational con- 
flicts is separate living quarters, with the insti- 
tutional nursing home supplanting the independ- 
ent dwelling as old age decline advances. Old 
people are urged not to identify themselves 
closely with their children but to seek friends 
of their own age. These suggestions are di- 
rected at reduction of conflict on a superficial 
basis by keeping the antagonists apart. They 
overlook the need of the old for affection and 
primary group contacts; and they do not ex- 
plore the benefits that might accrue to old and 
young alike from closer contacts maintained 
over the years. 

By excluding the old from their lives, 
younger people feel that they gain freedom to 
develop their own lives. Do they also lose 
something by cutting themselves off from the 
old? 

1. Benefits to adult children, At the present 
time, young married people often may profit 
by close relationships with their parents. One 
need only mention their need for sharing pa- 
rental homes during the post war period; the 
many college-student marriages in need of some 
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family assistance; the dependence of the mili- 
tary-service wife on her parents while her hus- 
band is overseas; and the tendency of divorced 
men and women—perhaps with a child or two 
—to return to the homes of their respective par- 
ents temporarily or permanently. If these early 
joint family relationships can be amicably ar- 
ranged, not only does the younger person bene- 
fit from the supportive aid of parents, but the 
basis may be Jaid for future mutual affection 
and help whenever either the old or the young 
branch of the family needs help.® 

2. Benefits to grandchildren. Nothing has 
been said so far about the adjustment between 
old people and their grandchildren. Once an 
honored position, the status of grandparent has 
tended to fall into disrepute. Grandparents are 
accused of spoiling their grandchildren or, con- 
versely, of being too strict and critical. Other 
writers concede that there is much of value in 
the relationship when it is based on love and 
when the grandparent does not compete with 
the child’s parents.1° 

The longer length of life is increasing ma- 
terially the proportion of families which have 
living grandparents. They constitute an un- 
tapped source of useful and valuable help, at 
present not put to use because of the general 
rejection of the old. Grandparents are often 


® With a somewhat different approach, Ruth Albrecht dis- 
cusses the possibilities for constructive intergenerational con- 
tacts in ‘‘Intergenerational Parent Patterns,’’ Journal of Home 
Economics, 46: 29-32, 1954. 

1G. A. Strauss, ‘‘Grandmother Made Johnny Delinquent,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 13: 343-47, 1943; 
B. Borden, ‘‘The Role of the Grandparents in Children’s 
Behavior Problems,’’ Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
17: 115-16, 1946; Harman Vollmer, ‘‘The Grandmother: A 
Problem in Child-rearing,’’ Americam Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 7: 378-83, 1937; Helene Deutsch, Psychology of 
Women, A Psychoanalytic Interpretation, vol. 2, Motherhood 
(New York: Grune, 1945). 
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called upon in emergencies, but there are many 
ways in which grandparents can make a con- 
tinuing contribution. When affection and pro- 
tective care of children are as much empha- 
sized as at present, grandparents may provide 
additional security to children. The inclusion 
of grandparents in the circle of loving and be- 
loved adults may also prevent too exclusive a 
relationship from developing between parents 
and children. Grandparents can also give chil- 
dren a sense of the continuity and unity of fam- 
ily life and some knowledge of their own fam- 
ily history. Mobility has tended to destroy 
historical contacts and knowledge. Grand- 
parents carry with them in memory and some- 
times in documents the past history of the 
family, which they have received from their 
parents and grandparents. The memory of a 
grandparent may span 150 years of family his- 
tory. 

Conclusion. This paper has tried to show 
that there are specific, identifiable causes for 
present tensions between old parents and their 
middle-aged children; that these causes are to 
some degree temporary in nature; and that they 
are decreasing in force. In the meantime, at- 
titudes of rejection are becoming fixed and are 
supported by such rationalizations as the sup- 
position that in-laws cannot live peaceably 
together, that the middle generation owes sole 
attention to the oncoming generation, and that 
‘old ,people are better off in institutions than 
in close association with their children. Separa- 
tion into small family units and mutual rejection 
are becoming crystallized into a permanent pat- 
tern. Such fixation will hinder family adjust- 
ment to less conflicting cultural patterns of the 
future and will reduce the number of mutual 
benefits that closer family contacts can bring. 
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An Investigation of Patriarchal Authority 
in the Mormon Family 


VICTOR. A. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Child Development and Family Relations Department 
University of Connecticut 


To THE Mormon people, or more properly, 
the people of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, patriarchal authority is a di- 
vinely instituted theological element and is set 
forth in Church doctrine. The present inves- 
tigation was designed to ascertain whether 
patriarchal authority in the Mormon church 
is merely a time-worn theological rubric, or 
whether as a result of theological motivation, 
it has withstood by modification or circumven- 
tion the societal forces of the last century, and 
has remained an operational concept. 

Joseph F. Smith, a former president of the 
Mormon church, is quoted by Widtsoe (7) as 
follows: 


There must be a presiding authority in the 
family. The father is the head or president, or 
spokesman of the family. . . . A home, as viewed 
by the Church, is composed of family groups, so 
organized as to be presided over by the father, 
under the authority and in the spirit of the 
priesthood! conferred upon him. . . , The posi- 
tion which men occupy in the family and es- 
pecially those who hold the Melchizedek Priest- 
hood, is one of first importance and should 
be clearly recognized and maintained in the order 
and with the authority which God conferred 
upon man in placing him at the head of his 
household. 


There is historical evidence that patriarchal 
authority has been an operational concept in 
the Mormon culture. Anderson (1) cites a 
case in which a man attempted to use his pa- 


1 The priesthood, as conceived by the Mormon church, is 
the power and authority to act directly in the name of God, 
and the vehicle through which God is said to transmit his 
earth-bound directives. Priesthood is the key to the govern- 
ment of the Church. Men alone can hold the priesthood, and 
in order for a woman to receive the blessings of the priest- 
hood, she must marry a man upon whom the priesthood has 
been conferred. As such, priesthood is, itself, a patriarchal 
concept. There are two orders of the priesthood. i.e., the 
Aaronic Priesthood and the Melchizedek Priesthood, the latter 
being the higher of the two orders. 
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triarchal office in an interesting, if not typical, 

manner, 
. . . in 1869 a man named Reese in St. George 
(Utah) was brought before the High Council be- 
cause he failed to support one of his wives. He 
answered: “I am patriarch in my family, and I am 
responsible directly to God for my acts.” The 
Council ruled that no patriarchal rights take pre- 
cedence over the authority of the priesthood. 
Reese accepted the verdict and agreed to provide. 


The purposes of the present study were as 
follows: To ascertain (1) the nature of the 
concepts of patriarchal authority held by the 
male and female heads of thirty Mormon fami- 
lies, i.e., sixty subjects; (2) the extent to 
which patriarchal authority has been exercised 
in the daily lives of the subjects, and insofar 
as the data were obtainable, in the lives of the 
subjects’ parents; and (3) whether there has 
occurred any increase or decrease in the au- 
thority exercised from the previous generation 
to the present. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The subjects for the study were thirty Mor- 
mon families who had at least two children 
and whose parents were or had been Mormons 
also. All the subjects and their parents were 
born into Mormon families and were baptized 
into the Church at the age of eight years or as 
soon after as possible; i.e., there were no con- 
verts to the Church represented in the sample 
or in the parental families. Of an initial ran- 
dom sample of sixty-one families within a 
radius of twenty miles of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
only thirty fulfilled the stipulated requirements 
mentioned above. 

Tb average age of the husbands was 33.4 
years with a range of from 20 to 64. The aver- 
age age of the wives was 29.7 years with a range 
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of from 19 to 66. With regard to education, the 
subjects, or present generation, attained a 
higher level than the parents on either side. 
The mean educational difference between the 
husbands and their fathers was 3.3 years. The 
rather wide range in years of the subjects prob- 
ably minimized the educational differential be- 
tween the two generations, 

A survey of the relevant literature was made, 
and there seemed to be .no prior studies on 
patriarchal authority in the Mormon family; 
however, other studies (3, 4, 5, and 6) proved 
helpful and relevant to the extent they helped 
clarify the nature of authority in the family. 
The personal interview was deemed the most 
effective method of gathering the data, and an 
interview guide was constructed (2, Appendix). 

The subjects were interviewed together (hus- 
band and wife) in a consistent and uniform 
manner. Allowance was made for individual 
discussion and explanation. Although some- 
thing may have been lost by interviewing the 
husband and wife together, the advantage of 
being able to observe their behavior and inter- 
action during the interview seemed more than 
to compensate for the disadvantages. An at- 
tempt to ascertain the degree to which patriar- 
chal authority is exercised in daily living was 
made by observations and questions on such 
topics as family decisions, recreation, child 
rearing and discipline, religious activity, finan- 
cial matters, and the resolution of family con- 
flict. The information concerning the previous 
‘generation was obtained by having each subject 
compare himself or his family of procreation 
with his parents, or family of orientation, with 
respect to the phase of the investigation under 
consideration.? 


FINDINGS AND SUMMARY 


The two main categories of data which 
emerged from the study have to do with, first, 
the concepts of patriarchal authority held by 
the sixty subjects, and second, the exercise of 

2 The data obtained upon the parental generation ad- 
mittedly were subject to the limitations of recall on the part 
of the person reporting. 
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patriarchal authority in daily living on the part 
of the subjects and their parents. The findings 
that follow are chiefly the condénsation of 
twenty tables that were prepared from the data 
gathered in the study. 

Present-day concepts of patriarchal authority. 
The indications that emerged from the study 
were that patriarchal authority is still consid- 
ered to be very much a part of family life. Con- 
temporary Mormons believe that patriarchal 
authority is a divine, or God-given, endowment 
and is necessary in this life as well as in the 
next, or eternity, as a system of family gov- 
ernment.’ 

Ninety-three per cent of the husbands and 
73 per cent of the wives agreed that the hus- 
band is the head of the family in both religious 
and non-religious matters. At the same time, 
77 per cent of the husbands and 93 per cent 
of the wives were of the opinion that the 
husband’s authority operates chiefly in matters 
pertaining to religion. The indication here 
seems to be that religion is the special province 
for the exercise of patriarchal authority and that 
some other arrangement is made for the re- 
mainder of family activity. This seemed to be 
strongly born out by the subjects’ responses to 
the assertion that the husband should declare 
family policy on all matters. There was 100 
per cent negative agreement. 

_ This is congruous with the principal or 
concept as understood by the Mormons, 
because priesthood is the basis of this authority ; 
and the woman can share in the blessings of 
the priesthood by marrying a man upon whom 
the priesthood has been conferred. She thus 
seems logically empowered to declare and en- 
force family policy in the areas in which she 
is most qualified. Moreover, 71 per cent of 
the husbands and 100 per cent of the wives 
thought that patriarchal authority may be exer- 
cised by delegation to other farnily members, 


®In eternity patriarchal authority will take on an added 
importance because of the large consanguinal family over 
which the patriarch will preside as compared with the rela- 
tively small conjugal family unit in this terrestrial state of 
existence. In eternity the patriarch will preside over all the 
progeny of his line. 
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and by example, leadership, and approval of 
family policies as they have come to exist and 
operate, 

Seventy-eight per cent of the subjects thought 
that patriarchal authority is as necessary now 
as in former times, and 81 per cent thought 
that the Mormon father has duties and obliga- 
tions to his family that are different from those 
of the non-Mormon, or Gentile, father; i.e., 
the differences were principally in terms of 
special obligations to provide for the religious 
education, spiritual welfare, and socialization in 
the Mormon culture.‘ 

Eighty-three per cent of the subjects thought 
that their concepts of patriarchal authority 
were due directly to their religious teachings, 
and 16 per cent attributed their concepts to 
parental influence. Even though the husband 
does not always actively direct family affairs, 
and even when, on the basis of the investigator's 
observations, he is subordinate to his wife, he 
is the acknowledged head of the household, 
and is often referred to as the president. Eighty 
per cent responded to the effect that the Mor- 
mon father who does not assume leadership in 
family matters is neglecting his duty. 

With regard to the purpose of patriarchal 
authority, the paraphrased composites of the 
most frequently mentioned statements of pur- 
pose were: To establish control in the family, 
to provide the basis for Church government 
(the majority of responses in this category 
were made by women. Most of the men dis- 
tinguished between priesthood and patriarchal 
authority with respect to Church government). 
Other purposes mentioned frequently were: 
To give blessings and to declare lineage,® to 
prepare for eternal family government, to give 


‘This point might be provocative in terms of research 
dealing with the retention and/or transfer of family functions 
in the Mormon culture. 

5 In the Mormon church there is a special blessing known 
as the Patriarchal Blessing. The blessing consists chiefly of 
a prolonged and detailed prophesy concerning future events 
in the life of the person, contingent upon his living accord- 
ing to the principles of the doctrine. There is also a declara- 
tion of lineage or the tracing back, through inspiration from 
a divine source, the person’s genealogy to one of the Old 
Testament prophets. 
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TABLE I. A COMPARISON OF HUSBANDS* AND 
WIVES’ BELIEFS AS TO THE TOPICS TO WHICH 
PATRIARCHAL AUTHORITY APPLIES 











. Husbands Wives 
Topics Yes No Yes No 
Discipline 29 I 27 3 
Recreation 24 6 27 3 
General family decisions 28 2 24 6 
Financial matters 24 6 22 8 
*Religion 30 fe) 30 fe) 





* Family prayers, saying grace before meals, encourag- 
ing religious participation, etc. were included in this cates 


gory. 


the family the benefit of the priesthood, and 
to provide the basis for family unity and or- 
ganization. 

Table I indicates that in the opinions of the 
subjects patriarchal authority plays an important 
role in at least several of the most clearly de- 
fined and important areas of family life; how- 
ever, many of the subjects’ comments relevant 
to the areas listed in the table, suggest that 
patriarchal authority was more of an unseen 
presence or force, sanctioning, for the most 
part, the shared control of family policies and 
functioning. When patriarchal authority was 
in actual evidence, it was most often exercised 
in ways of leadership and example, and least 
often in dictatorial or authoritarian ways. 
Furthermore, as indicated in the table and by the 
comments, in the area of religion patriarchal 
authority enjoyed the greatest approbation from 
both husbands and wives. 

The exercise of patriarchal authority in the 
Mormon family.® During the thirty interviews, 
the investigator noted in seventeen instances’ 


It would have been a relatively simple matter to have 
obtained an authority score had the study begun with a pre- 
conceived concept of patriarchal authority as it existed in the 
Mormon culture—a concept based upon religious writings or 
secular writings, or both. It soon became apparent, however, 
that the concepts of autherity, as ascertained by the pilot 
study, would have rendered unrealistic a quantitative measure 
of the extent to which patriarchal authority was exercised. 

T Seventeen couples—the actual number of behavior re- 
sponses which seemed to reflect the discrepancy between the 
concent and exercise, unfortunately was nut recorded. On the 
basis of the notations made by the investigator and the in- 
creasing sensitization to this phenomenon as the investigation 
progressed, it seems highly probable that more instances of 
these kinds of discrepancies occurred than were perceived at 
the time. 
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what might well be interpreted as a curious dis- 
crepancy between the concept of patriarchal 
authority and its exercise. Typical of such 
instances was an interview with one family 
in which the woman had just finished expres- 
sing a point of view to the effect that in her 
family the husband and father was regarded as 
the ultimate seat of recourse with respect to 
most, if not all, family disputes. Almost in 
the same breath, she interrupted her husband 
to correct him with an air of finality with re- 
gard to a point of Church doctrine. 

In another instance, the wife countermanded 
her husband’s refusal of their child’s request 
to go to the home of one of his friends rather 
late in the evening. In such instances as these, 
there seemed reflected a curious compartmentali- 
zation of concept remote from any conscious 
awareness of paradox with respect to the ap- 
plication of patriarchal authority. There were 
also a number of less obvious but inferred dis- 
crepancies between the concept and its exercise. 
The dole system of handling family finances, 
wherein the husband controls the family money 
and doles it out as requests meet with his ap- 
proval, has long been identified with male 
authoritarian control. In six families the wife 
controlled the finances through methods more 
like the dole system than any form of shared 
financial control. There were a number of 
instances, though unrecorded, of the husband’s 
using the wife as a sounding board for tenta- 

- tive opinions. There also occurred vignettes of 
family life in terms of parent-child :-lations 
that cast a shadow of doubt upon the validity 
of the conceptualized role of the father as the 
voice of authority in the family government. 
Such instances usually involved some variety 
of the children’s seeking and receiving auspices 
from the mother rather than the father. 

The indications that emerged from the study 
with respect to the exercise of patriarchal au- 
thority on the part of the subjects and their 
parents, insofar as the subjects’ recall permitted, 


8 This information was not specifically elicited in the 
interview, but was revealed in five of the six instances volun- 
tarily by the wife. 
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were that ther: seemed evidence of greater par- 
ticipation by the husbands in the sample than 
in the previous generation with regard to 
routine household matters; i.e., feeding the 
children, cleaning house, preparing meals, and 
the other areas listed in Table II below. In 
light of this finding it is interesting to note that 
63 per cent of the subjects thought that there 
was as much patriarchal authority exercised in 
the various categories designated in their present 
families as in the parental families. 

In Table II the responses to the eight areas 
indicate a greater degree of responsibility and 
participation on the part of the husbands of the 
present generation than in the parental families 
of the previous generation. With respect to 
earning money for the family, however, there 
was a slight-decrease from the previous genera- 
tion to the present. Very likely this indica- 
tion is a reflection of the greater tendency for 
women to enter the labor market than was 
the case a generation ago. It is of some inter- 
est to note the decrease from the past to pres- 
ent generations in the area of child guidance, 
and also the relatively large number of hus- 
bands in the two parental families that were 
deemed by the subjects to have had a large 
amount of responsibility with respect to child 
guidance. This, possibly more than any of 
the other seven areas, reflects exercise of patri- 
atchal authority, for according to the Mormon 
concept, it is the explicit duty of the father to 
instruct his children in ways of righteousness 
lest he be held accountable for their ignorance.® 

The differences between the two generations 
with regard to such methods of child discipline 
as scolding, depriving the child of a pleasure, 
and threatening with spanking were reported 
as very slight and were probably not signifi- 
cant. There was a slight decrease in corporal 
punishment from the previous generation to 
the present. For example, none of the fathers 
in the present generation struck their children 
with a belt, strap, brush, or slapped them in 
the face. In the previous genetation, eight 


® Ezra Taft Benson, address delivered over Church of The 
Air, Salt Lake City, April 3, 1949, 
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TABLE II. A COMPARISON OF THE HUSBANDS OF THE PRESENT GENERATION AND 
THE FATHERS OF THE PARENTAL FAMILIES SHOWING DESIGNATION 
AND EXTENT OF RESPONSIBILITY IN EIGHT AREAS 











pean Husbands Husbands’ Fathers Wives’ Fathers 
L. S. L. Ss. N. Ss. 
1. Feeding the Children ° 17 13 ° 4 26 ° 2 28 
2. Rest and Sleep of the Children ° 5 25 ° ° 30 ° 2 28 
3. Cleanliness of Children ° 8 22 ° 5 25 re) 2 28 
4. Sickness of Children re) 30 ° ° 27 3 ro) 30 re) 
5. Cleaning the House 2 23 5 ° 3 27 ° 4 26 
6. Preparing the Meals 3 11 16 o 2 28 ) 2 28 
7. Providing Family Income 26 4 Co) 30 fr) Co) 28 fe) 2 
8. Child Guidance 14 10 ° 19 10 I 22 8 ° 





L=Large amount; S=Some; N= None. 


fathers are reported to have resorted to these 
means. With regard to the more usual method 
of corporal punishment, spanking, sixteen 
fathers in the present generation utilized this 
method, as compared with twenty-eight fathers 
of the husbands and twenty-seven fathers of 
the wives, There was a slight increase in cor- 
poral punishment as administered by the 
mothers of the present generation when com- 
pared to the mothers of the parental generation. 
There was a slight decrease in ‘appeal to re- 
ligion” as a method of discipline. While these 
methods of discipline do not directly reflect 
father control, or lack of it, the decline in the 
use of corporal punishment would seem to be 
indicative of a more democratic or equalitarian 
pattern of interaction. 

There was a decrease of 21 per cent in par- 
ticipation in family prayer from the parental 
families of the husbands to the subjects’ fami- 
lies and a decrease of 9 per cent from the 
wives’ parental families to the subjects’. 

Twenty-three per cent was the highest de- 
gtee of participation, and this was on the part 
of the husbands’ parents, who were also found 
to be the most ardent in their religion. The 
call to and organization of family prayer was 
designated by many as one of the duties of the 
“president” of the family. 

In both the present and previous generations 
there was a tendency for the husband more 
often than the wife to assume a conciliatory 
role, or the role of peacemaker, in the event 
of an argument or anger between the husband 
and wife. In the present generation, nineteen 
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husbands assumed this role as compared with 
eleven wives. In the parental families the 
figures were twenty-one to nine for the hus- 
bands’ parents, and seventeen to thirteen for 
the wives’ parents.*° In the resolution of con- 
flict, compromise and accommodation were em- 
ployed exclusively in the present generation, 
with 80 per cent of the responses indicating 
compromise and twenty per cent, indicating ac- 
commodation. In the husbands’ families, 13 
per cent accepted the husband's point of view; 
13 per cent accepted the wife’s point of view; 
44 per cent indicated compromise; and .30 
per cent, accommodation. In the wives’ family 
the percentages were 10, 23, 50, and 17, re- 
spectively. 

In matters of parent-child conflict as seen 
in Table III, the replies indicated that there 
was a slightly greater tendency toward leniency 
and democratic interaction than in the parental 
families. The two most striking differences 
are those reflected in statements one and three. 
The responses to both statements indicate a 
decrease in authoritarian control and an increase 
in democratic interaction. 

There seemed to be little indication as a 
result of this investigation that any consistent 
father-controlled, dictatorial type of authority 
pattern existed in the Mormon families studied 
to a greater extent than in the non-Mormon 


_ % The fact that several of the subjects commented to the 
effect that it was the husband's place as president of the family 
to maintain peace and order, may indicate the role of peace- 
maker to be institutionalized in the Mormon family. To the 
investigator naive of the Mormon concept, this might well be 
construed as evidence indicative of matriarchal authority. 
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TABLE III. METHODS EMPLOYED IN RESOLVING 
PARENT-CHILD CONFLICT 








Wives’ 
Families 


Methods Employed Subjects bands’ 


Hus- 
n 
Famili 


es 





1. Child gives in quickly and 
completely 6 II 12 


2. Child is allowed to express 





his views, but still has to obey 8 8 10 

3. Child's side is taken into ac- 

count in making final decision 9 5 3 

4. Child usually gets his way 7 6 5 
Total 30 30 30 





families as reported by other investigators 
‘(3, 4, 5). There were, however, decided indi- 
cations that according to the concepts of patri- 
archal authority held by the Mormon people, 
this authority was exercised—to a lesser degree, 
however, than the strength and prevalence of 
the concepts would seem to indicate. The 
authority was conceived to be a divine investi- 
ture, and, as such, was almost universally hon- 
ored by husband and wife alike; however, the 
husband or father, as the family president or 
patriarch, seemed to be a religious figurehead 
rather than an active leader in or controller of 
family affairs. There were indications of 
shared control in most family matters, and the 
area in which patriarchal authority is most uni- 
versally and actively exercised, is religion. 
With regard to the question of whether the 
exercise of patriarchal authority has increased 
or decreased from the previous generation to 
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the present, the indications were, as might be 

expected, that in general there had been a de- 

crease, but probably not to the extent reflected 
by American society as a whole. It seems 
likely that the Mormon people, caught in the 
same over-all processes of social change as the 
rest of society, relinquished most active father- 
control or undisputed male authority concomit- 
antly with the other comparable elements of 
authority in the Mormon church is part of the 
official doctrine, and the interpretation of the 
relevant doctrine remains essentially unchanged, 
it has become an institutional pattern and has 
survived as a religious concept; but in the 
translation to daily family living it has been 
adapted and modified to meet the needs of the 
family in an ever-changing society. 
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Courtship Patterns of Norwegian and American 
University Students’ 


WILLIAM SIMENSON, Reykjavik, Iceland, AND 
GILBERT GEIS, University of Oklahoma 


THE sexual mores of young adults in the 
Scandinavian countries have come in for a 
good deal of polemical attention in the United 
States recently. A national magazine, under 
the eye-catching title of ‘Sin and Sweden,” 
commented, with considerable primness, on the 
breakdown of “‘sexual moral standards” in 
Sweden, and elicited a flood of mail from 
defenders and critics of what was alleged to be 
the prevalent sexual behavior in Sweden.? Net 
long after this, a noted evangelist ended a tour 
of Norway and Denmark with a rather ungra- 
cious parting remark on the sexual promiscuity 
rampant in both of these countries. 

More recently, the American ambassador to 
Sweden has found it a matter of political con- 
cern to parry questions addressed to him con- 
cerning variations in sexual behavior between 
Swedes and Americans, The ambassador's 
standard comment, it is reported, is that ‘‘any 
public official who tries to argue the question 
of sex, religion, and sin is worse than a fool. 
He is unqualified and guilty of worse than 
the hypocrisy some of you attribute to those 
finding fault with sexual promiscuity on moral 
grounds.”* Apparently upset about the pub- 
licity centering on the sexual behavior in the 
country, the Swedish Board of Education was 
moved to recommend that the Government dis- 
tribute abroad a memorandum on sex to clear 
up the ‘faulty and even insulting” reports that 
Sweden is a loose-living nation.‘ 

1 Paper delivered at the 1955 meeting of the American 
Sociological Society in Washington, D.C. The authors wish 
to express appreciation to the panel chairmen, Professor 
Nelson N. Foote, Family Study Center, University of Chicago, 
and William Petersen, Department of Sociology and Social 


Institutions, University of California, Berkeley, for critical 
comments. 

3 Joe Davis Brown, ‘“‘Sin and Sweden,’’ Time, 65: 26, 
April 25, 1955. 

3 New York Times, December 4, 1955, p. 2. 

* United Press dispatch from Stockholm in the New York 
W orld-Telegram, December 2, 1955, p. 4. 
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In many of these public comments there has 
been a notorious failure to define terms. Pro- 
tagonists on both sides of the moral/immoral 
fence have appeared all too ready to pass judg- 
ment on the basis of their own particular value 
systems. Even more appalling has been the 
absence of empirical information providing 
objective facts on the variations in courtship 
and dating patterns between Scandinavians and 
persons in the United States, if, indeed, such 
variations exist. 

The present paper represents a small-scale 
research effort to fill some of these informa- 
tion gaps, It is aimed at providing comparable 
factual data on some aspects of dating and 
courtship behavior between similar groups in 
the United States and Norway, with the latter 
representing the Scandinavian triumvirate.® 

American scholars specializing in Scandina- 
vian affairs have occasionally called passing at- 
tention to the apparent sexual liberalism in the 
northern countries, usually in rather s; pathetic 
tones. Eliot, for instance, reports that in Nor- 
way “the newspapers, the arts, and the beaches 
are far more candid but more relaxed about 
sex than are our puritanical hypocrisies, our 
arrant exhibitionism and fig-leaves’’* In general, 
however, most commentators confine themselves 
to a recital of social welfare measures in Scan- 
dinavia with no mention of the behavior which 
at least in some measure conditions the ap- 
proach and the extent of the welfare programs. 

Explanations of sexual liberalism in the 
northern countries, when these are offered, 
usually refer to either one or a combination 


5 Norwegian behavior, of course, cannot be considered 
precisely equivalent to that of its Scandinavian neighbors. 
In terms of sexual mores, the consensus seems to be that 
Norwegians are the least liberal of the three Scandinavian 
peoples. 

®Thomas D. Eliot, ‘Sex Instruction in Norwegian Cul- 
ture,’’ Social Problems, 1: 44, October, 1955. 
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of the following three items: (1) the deeply- 
ingrained rural tradition of comparatively free 
sexual behavior; (2) the rather weak control 
exercised by the State Church; and (3) the 
liberal sexual ethos of the predominant social 
democratic political parties. 

Hovde, for instance, notes of the 1720-1865 
period that “one moral problem that caused 
increasing concern . . . was the prevalence of 
loose sex relationships.” He traces the sexual 
pattern in Scandinavia to ‘‘traditional peasant 
mores” which, he believes, set firmly into the 
culture a “matter-of-fact” view of sex that 
“middle class prudery was unable to completely 
conquer.” In Scandinavia, Hovde notes, “sex 
problems have been approached unhysteri- 
cally.”"? 

Scott, among other writers, has commented 
on the fact that religion in Scandinavia is re- 
gatded with “passivity and reserve.’’* Another 
social scientist surveying conditions in Norway 
reports that he was told by a number of couples 
he interviewed that “only religious fanatics 
were . . . opposed to engaged couples sleeping 
together.”"® And in his recent thoroughgoing 
survey of conditions in Norway, William 
Shirer includes the somewhat facetious note 
that he did not “find the churches overly 
crowded.’’1° 

Finally, historians of the labor movement 
in Norway point to the strong stress that the 


Labor Party, particularly during the period of 


its close identification with the Comintern from 
1919 to 1921, placed upon sexual freedom in 
contrast to what was designated as bourgeois 
morality. 

Research Procedure 


Data for the present paper were obtained 
by taking random samples of the student popu- 


™Bryn J. Hovde, The Scandinavian Countries, 1720-1865: 
The Rise of the Middle Classes (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1940), Vol. II, pp. 754-761. 

8 Franklin D. Scott, The United States and Scandinavia 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 45. 

® David Rodnick, The Norwegians: A Study in National 
Culture (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955), 
p. 60. - 

% William L. Shirer, The Challenge of Scandinavia (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1955), p. 95. 
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lations at the University of Wisconsin and at 
the University of Oslo, and then administer- 
ing to each group an identical (except for the 
inevitable language-nuance variations) ques- 
tionnaire schedule. 

In each case, the sample constituted approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of the University enrolment. 
Students in fields of study not represented at 
both universities were removed from the 
sampling universe before potential subjects 
were selected. Freshmen were excluded from 
the Wisconsin sample since Norwegian students 
generally begin grade school a year iater than 
Americans and are, subsequently, at least a year 
older when they enter the University. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the Wisconsin students con- 
tacted by mail (275 out of 370 students) re- 
sponded by the end of the second mailing, and 
50 per cent (150 out of 300) of the Nor- 
wegian students returned completed question- 
naires, 


Findings and Discussion 


Courtship Status. Norwegian males were 
the eldest of the four groups surveyed, averag- 
ing 25.0 years (to the nearest birthday), 
compared with the American males’ 23.3 years. 
The American coeds were youngest, averaging 
21.6 years to 24.1 for the Norwegian females. 
The Norwegian females had a higher percent- 
age of married women amongst them; 17 per 
cent compared with only 4 per cent of the 
American coeds. 

The American males, though an average of 
1.7 years younger, are nonetheless more often 
married than the Norwegians. Only 10 per 
cent of the Norwegian males—fewer than the 
Norwegian females, it might be noted—are 
married, while 18 per cent of the American 
males have wives. 

Other courtship categories, with the recorded 
results confined to the males (because of the 
comparatively small number of females when 
the categories are segmented), show that 20 
per cent of the Norwegians as compared with 
9 per cent of the Americans are engaged; 21 
per cent of the Norwegians and 15 per cent 
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of the Americans report that they are going 
steady, and 58 per cent of the Americans and 
49 per cent of the Norwegians are unattached. 

Apparently, then, the American male tends 
either to be married or unattached—the two 
ends of the courtship continuum—while the 
Norwegians, though half of them are unat- 
tached, to a comparably greater degree form 
close-knit intra-sex relationships during their 
college careers, It is ci1ite likely that the em- 
phasis on school-arranged social life encour- 
ages the postponement of permanent attach- 
ments (short of marriage) in the American 
milieu, while the Norwegian student, who is 
considerably more on his own for social recrea- 
tion, is inclined to find his emotional security 
in more formal courtship liaisons.14 

Dating Expenses. Married students were 
excluded in tabulating responses to a question 
which inquired: “On dates, what percentage 
of expenses incurred in common does the man 
usually pay?” A rather contrasting ethos 
emerges in the answers which are shown in 
Table I. - The Norwegian females largely pay 
their share of dating expenses. On an Ameri- 
can date, however, the pattern is for the man 
to bear the total expense. 

The figures are these: Eighty-five per cent of 
the American males report that they carry all 
of the dating expenses (and no American fe- 
male reports paying any more than two-fifths 
of the dating costs). Among the Norwegian 
females, 82 per cent report paying at least a 
fifth of dating totals; and more than half say 
that they split expenses on dates. Table I shows 
the proportion of dating expenses borne by male 
members of both nationality groups. 

The relationship between the sharing of 
expenses and the degree of intimacy on dates, 
considered below, leads to several hypotheses. 
Does the American girl, for instance, feel in- 
debted to her dates for expenses incurred, and 
attempt to repay him with the goodnight kiss 

4 An elaboration of this point, as well as information on 
other differences between the two University groups, can be 
found in William Simenson and Gilbert Geis, ‘A Cross- 


Cultural Study of University Students,’’ Journal of Higher 
Education, XXVI: 21-25, January, 1955. 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO THE 
QUESTION: “ON DATES, WHAT PER- 
CENTAGE OF EXPENSES DOES 
THE MAN USUALLY PAY?” 

















Percentage of Total Percentage of Male Students 
Dating Expenses 
Paid For by University of University of 

the Man Wisconsin Oslo 
100% 85.3% 19.7% 

80% 11.0 16.8 

60% 3.1 12.9 

50% ; 6 46.6 

40 — 2.0 

20°70 ee “ 

00% — 2.0 

Totals 100.0% 100.0% 











or more advanced petting behavior, along with 
the murmured—and the words may be signi- 
ficant—‘‘Thank you.” Professor Kinsey, for 
one, has made a strong argument for the point 
that the sexual favors of the American girl are 
often “bought” in the dating arena.1? This 
purchase, further, may be made both in terms 
of past financial outlay and, more subtly, in 
terms of the promise of further expenditure, 
a matter of importance to a girl in a culture 
where regular dates are closely tied to status.' 

Dating and Courtship Intimacy. A further 
question sought to elicit responses on the de- 
gree of permissible intimacy set by the re- 
spondent for persons in various courtship stages. 
The question asked the respondent “to check 
the maximum degree of intimacy that you 
would consider suitable” for couples in each 
of the courtship phases. These phases were: 
(1) The first date; (2) infrequent dating; 
(3) “going steady”; (4) engagement. The 
degrees of intimacy, which were defined ex- 
plicitly in the questionnaire, could be charac- 
terized in American terminology as “no inti- 
macy,” “goodnight kiss,” “necking,” “heavy 
petting,” and “sexual intercourse.” 

The results showed that the males at both 
universities, as might be expected, are con- 

13 Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E. 
Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders, 1948), p. 607. 

18 Mirra Komarovsky, ‘‘Cultural Contradictions and Sex 


Roles,"” American Journal of Sociology, $2: 184-189, Novem- 
ber, 1946. 
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siderably more permissive in the limits set for 
behavior at each of the dating stages. 

Though the Norwegians are more liberal in 
their permissible behavior limits for advanced 
courtship stages, they are less so in regard to 
early courtship. In some cases, the figures for 
early courtship leniency are tather close, but 
it is significant that the Norwegians, accused 
of sexual “immorality,” are not more permis- 
sive than the Americans in many areas that are 
frankly erotic (e.g., necking), in terms of 
limited amounts of dating rapport between the 
individuals involved. 

In both groups, about 55 per cent of the 
males indicate “no intimacy’’ on the first date, 
while 86 per cent of the Norwegian girls as 
compared with 65 per cent of the American 
coeds answer similarly. Figure I shows the 
responses from both groups on infrequent 
dating. 

The step-ladder of sexual intimacy, increasing 
with formalized dating status, is shown in the 
permissible limits set by respondents dating 
regularly. Here, a majority of each group 
permits necking—70 per cent of the American 
males, 51 per cent of the Norwegian males, 


55 per cent of the Norwegian females, and 57 
per cent of the American females. 

And for the first time, more than a token 
number of males move into the area of sexual 
intercourse—6 per cent of the Americans and 
11 per cent of the Norwegians. None of the 
coeds, at least in response to the questionnaire, 
will endorse intercourse for an intimacy level 
before the “going steady” stage. 

The Norwegians, however, begin to approve 
of more sex liberty than do the Americans for 
couples ‘‘going steady.” The trend is par- 
ticularly striking at the next level—engagement. 
For engaged couples, 81 per cent of the male 
Norwegians and 39 per cent of the female Nor- 
wegian students endorse full sexual relations. 
The corresponding American figures are con- 
siderably Jower—33 per cent and 14 per cent. 
Figure II shows the responses on engagement 
for both groups. 

The Americans, then, though more liberal 
at the beginning of the courtship, level off at 
“necking” and “heavy petting’—the levels 
which still allow the girl to retain what might 
be tagged a “technical virginity’—whereas the 
Norwegian sample tends to a much greater de- 
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Nothing Goodnight Kiss 


gree to advocate complete liberty of sexual 
action during betrothal. The American pattern 
could be denoted as a system of “kissing pro- 
miscuity.” 

The females in both samp'es are more con- 
servative in their sex attitudes than the males, 
though it is interesting to note that in regard 
to engagement Norwegian female students ad- 
vocate more sex liberty than do American 
males. Engagement, it should be added, is a 
more formal status in Norway than in the 
United States. The couple, for instance, ex- 
changes rings. Also engagement tends to last 
for a longer time in Norway than in the United 
States. 


Summary 


Males. Though he is almost two years older 
than his American counterpart, the Norwegian 
male student is considerably less likely to be 
married, Both nationality groups are primarily 
unattached, but the Norwegian to a greater 
extent is involved in “permanent’’ dating rela- 
tions, 

In dating situations, the American male al- 
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Necking Heavy Petting 


Full Relations 


most invariably pays all the expenses; only 
rarely does this happen in the case of the Nor- 
wegian male, 

In courtship intimacy, the Norwegian male 
tends to be more conservative than the Ameri- 
can during the initial stages of the dating re- 
lationship. However, with greater courtship 
permanence, the Norwegian males believe in 
considerably greater sexual freedom than do 
the Americans. 

Females. The Norwegian female under- 
graduates are on the average two and one half 
years older than the American girls, and more 
than four times as many of them are married. 

The Norwegian girl in dating situations 
typically shares half of the dating expenses; 
the American girl rarely bears any of the dating 
expense. 

In courtship intimacy patterns, as with her 
male national counterpart, the Norwegian girl 
is rather strict in intimacy terms at the early 
stages of the relationship, compared with the 
American, but considerably more liberal at the 
later stages of the courtship relationship, par- 
ticularly during the engagement period. 
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Attitudes Toward Dating Among Foreign 
Students in America* 


PANOS D. BARDIS 
Albion College 


INTRODUCTION 


T HERE are several minor studies* dealing 
with foreign students in America. Most of 
these studies place main emphasis on various 
problems with which the foreign student is 
confronted, as follows: 

1. Immigration matters. 

2. Complication of the military obligations 
of foreign students, due to their absence from 
their home countries. 

3. Language difficulties. 

4. Academic problems—evaluation of aca- 
demic credentials, choice of school, admission 
to schools, and the like. 

5. Prejudice of Americans against foreign 
students. 

6. Lack of understanding between Americans 
and foreign students. 

7. Housing. 

8. Economic difficulties. 

9. Diet problems. 

10. Preparation to return to their home 
countries. 


* The present paper is based on the writer’s doctoral 
dissertation (Purdue University, 1955). Thanks are due to 
Dr. Harold T, Christensen, who supervised the project, and 
to Mrs. Carole Elaine Bardis for many valuable suggestions. 

1See, for instance, Donald C. Kerr, ‘‘Hearing on Im- 
migration Problems,” News Bulletin, Institute of International 
Education, 24: 17-18, December, 1948; Theodore Hsi-en 
Chen, ‘‘The Guidance of Foreign Students,’’ idem, 26: 17-18, 
March, 1951; Frank G. Nelson, ‘‘The Importance of the 
Evaluation of Foreign Credentials,"’ idem., 26: 13-14, 19, 
October, 1950; Dorothy C, Fisher, ‘‘What Foreign Students 
Need,”’ idem., 24: 3-5, March, 1949; Panos D. Bardis, 
“Linguistic Odyssey,’’ The Scholastic [Notre Dame, Indiana}, 
November, 1950, p. 16; ‘In the Labyrinth of Language,”’ 
Bethany {West Virginia] Tower, January 27, 1950, p. 3; 
“Divine Comedy,’’ idem., February 24, 1950, p. 3; Harry H. 
Pierson, ‘‘Are We Ready for the Postwar Foreign Students?”’, 
The Educational Record, 26: 98-107, April, 1945; Anne E. 
Neely, ‘‘The Foreign Student on the American Campus’’ 
(unpublished Master's thesis, University of Chicago, 1922) ; 
Edgar J. Fisher, ‘‘The Foreign Students as Present Problem 
and Challenge,"’ Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
32: 54-57, March, 1946, and Jennings Pinkwei Chu, ‘‘Chinese 
Students in America: Qualities Asociated with Their Success’ 
(unpublished doctoral thesis, Columbia University, 1922). 
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Dating, as a problem among foreign students, 
has been neglected almost completely. Studies 
such as those by Tsung-Kao Yieh,? James A. 
Peterson and Martin H. Neumeyer,® and Reisha 
Forstat,* have presented only a very limited 
analysis of dating, while main emphasis has 
been placed on several other matters. A study 
by Lucy Huang,° however, has dealt with dat- 
ing extensively, but only among Chinese stu- 
dents. Her research, based almost exclusively 
on the qualitative and functional-analytical 
approaches, constitutes an important contribu- 
tion, despite methodological limitations. 


THE PROBLEM 


The present paper constitutes part of a major 
project conducted by the writer and dealing 
with comparative family sociology, dating being 
the main subject. More specifically, the in- 
vestigation concentrated on the dating atiitudes 
and patterns of students coming from twenty 
different countries and territories and studying 
at Purdue University. A considerable part of 


the study also dealt with the family systems 
of the countries from which the subjects came.® 


The original study included several problems 
and hypotheses. In the present paper, however, 
only the following hypotheses will be con- 
sidered : 


1. The liberalism of foreign students con: 


2 Tsung-Kao Yieh, ‘‘The Adjustment Problems of Chinese 
Graduate Students in American Universities’ (unpublished 
Master's thesis, University of Chicago, 1934). 

8 James A. Peterson and Martin H. Neumeyer, ‘‘Problems 
of Foreign Students,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 32: 
787-92, March-April, 1948. 

“Reisha Forstat, ‘‘Adjustment Problems of International 
Students,’’ idem., 36: 25-30, September-October, 1951. 

SLucy Huang, ‘‘Dating and Courtship Innovations of 
Chinese Students in America’ (unpublished doctoral thesis, 
University of Chisago, 1954). 

®See, for instance, Panos D. Bardis, ‘‘The Changing 
Family in Modern Greece,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 
40: 19-23, September-October, 1955. 
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cerning dating is less extensive than that which 
they attribute to Americans. 

2. Females are less liberal than males. 

3. Non-social science students are less liberal 
than social science students. 

4, The shorter the residence of foreign stu- 
dents in America, the less liberal they are. 


THE SAMPLE 


The sample consisted of 198 foreign stu- 
dents who were attending Purdue University 
in 1954-55. Of these subjects, 32 were Chi- 
nese, 12 Greeks, 62 Hawaiians, 27 Indians, 42 
Latin Americans, 13 Filipinos, and 10 Scandi- 
navians, Thirteen were females, and 185 
males, Ninety-eight were Caucasoids, and 100 
Mongoloids. Twenty-eight were married, and 
170 single. Sixty-nine were graduates, and 129 
undergraduates (see Table I). 

Twelve of the subjects were majoring in so- 
cial sciences, while the remaining 186 were 
specializing in fields other than social sciences. 
As to length of residence in the United States, 
the students were distributed as follows: 


Residence in years Number of students 


1 or less 101 
2 33 
3 33 
4 11 
5 5 
6 5 
7 4 
8 or more 6 


METHODOLOGY 


The collection of data concerning the various 
family systems was based mainly on library 
research and only partly on participant observa- 
tion. The foreign students themselves were 
interviewed by the writer. The interviews 
were standardized by means of three long sched- 
ules including questions on background infor- 
mation, dating attitudes and patterns, adjust- 
ment while in the United States, and the like. 

The approach was both qualitative and quanti- 
tative. The former consisted of securing the 
life histories of certain subjects through exten- 
sive and intensive interviews, and three fairly 
detailed statements from each subject concern- 
ing various aspects of the problems under con- 
sideration. The quantitative approach con- 
sisted of translating several responses into 
numerical values. A section of one of the 
schedules, for instance, dealt with dating lib- 
eralism, that is, approval of different dating 
practices. This variable was measured by ask- 
ing fifteen questions pertaining to ‘free choice 
of one’s date,” ‘‘dating a stranger,” “girl asking 
boy for a date,” “kissing on the first date,”’ and 
the like. The response to each of these ques- 
tions was based on the following 5-point scale: 


1 = never 

2 = very seldom 
3 = seldom 

4 = frequently 


= very frequently 


TABLE I. SEX, RACE, MARITAL STATUS, AND PURDUE CLASSIFICATION OF 
SAMPLE FOREIGN STUDENTS AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 1954-55 




















Sex Race Marital Status Purdue Classification 
Country 
MF Caucasoid-Mongoloid Single-First Marriage Undergraduate-Graduate 
China 31 1 ° 32 27 5 17 15 
Greece 11 I 12 ° 8 4 9 3 
Hawaii 61 I 8 54 58 4 54 8 
India 26 1 27 re) 21 6 6 a1 
Latin America 39 3 41 I 34 8 28 14 
Philippines 9 4 re) 13 13 re) 6 7 
inavia 8 2 10 ° 9 1 9 I 
Total 18; 13 98 100 1'70 28 129 69 
Grand Total 198 
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TABLE II. COMPARISON OF FOREIGN STUDENTS WITH AMERICANS AND OF 
MALES WITH FEMALES IN TERMS OF LIBERALISM SCORES 














Nationality Sex 
Country . * : 
, : Con-lusion Conclusion 
Americans Foreign at 5 per cent Males Females at 5 per cent 
China 70.38 27.62 Significant 27.45 33.00 . 
Greece 70.92 36.92 Significant 38.27 22.00 . 
Hawaii 66.43 62.03 Significant 61.98 65.00 ° 
India 68.22 30.63 Significant 30.81 26.00 . 
Latin America 69.38 35.59 Significant 36.00 30.33 Insignificant 
Philippines ~~“ 63.77 33.85 Significant 39.22 21.75 Significant 
Scandinavia 71.10 70.'70 Insignificant 71.87 66.00 Significant 





* No statistical test was possible. 


In this way, after summing up each subject's 
fifteen numerical responses, individual liberal- 


ism scores could range between 15 (least 
liberal) and 75 (most liberal). wn 


The main statistical tests employed were the 
following: F-test, t-test, t/-test, analysis of 
variance, Bartlett’s chi-square, transformations 
(square root transformation when the regres- 
sion line of the s?’s on the means was linear; 
logarithmic transformation when the regression 
was curvilinear; reciprocal, angular or inverse 
transformations, and others), chi’-square, the 
Duncan-Bonner method, the Satterthwaite ap- 
proximation, and others." 


FINDINGS 


After the data were collected and the proper 
statistical tests were employed, the investigation 


™ Concerning the t’-test, see Allen L. Edwards, Experi- 
mental Design in Psychological Research (New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., 1953), pp. 162-70. Transforma- 
tions: ibid., pp. 198-204; M. S. Bartlett, “‘The Use of 
Transformations,’’ Biometrics, 3: 39-52, March, 1947; and 
C. Eisenhart, ‘Inverse Si:.2 Transformation of Proportions,’’ 
Statistical Research Group, Selected Techniques of Statistical 
Analysis (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947), pp. 395-416. 
Chi’-square: B. L. Welch, ‘‘On the Comparison of Several 
Mean Values: An Alternative Approach,"’ Biometrika, 38: 
330-36, December, 1951; and G. S. James, ‘“The Comparison 
of Several Groups of Observations When the Ratios of the 
Population Variances Are Unknown,”’ idem., pp. 324-29. 
Duncan-Bonner method: D. B. Duncan and R. G. Bonner, 
“Simultaneous Confidence Intervals Derived from Multiple 
Range and Multiple F-tests’’ (paper presented to the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, September, 1954). Satterthwaite 
approximation: B. L. Welch, ‘‘The Generalization of ‘Stu- 
dent’s’ Problem When Several Different Population Variances 
Are Involved,” Biometrika, 34: 28-35, January, 1947; and 


“‘Further Note on Mrs. Aspin’s Tables and on Certain Ap- 


proximations to the Tabled Function,’’ idem., 36:, 293-96, 
December, 1949. 
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revealed the following: 

Hypothesis 1: The liberalism of foreign stu- 
dents concerning dating is less extensive than 
that which they attribute to Americans. 

Table .II, which represents the results con- 
cerning the above hypothesis, indicates that all 
foreign students, except for the Scandinavians, 
actually displayed attitudes significantly less 
liberal than those which they considered as 
typical of Americans in general. The Scan- 
dinavians made the highest average (70.70), 
while that of the Chinese was the lowest 
(27.62). The mean of the Hawaiians, al- 
though significantly lower than that which they 
attributed to Americans, was very high (62.03). 
The values representing Greece, Latin America, 
and the Philippines (36.92, 35.59, and 33.85, 
respectively) were very close, while India’s 
average (30.63) lay approximately half-way 
between those three and China, and rather 
closer to the latter. The highest average at- 
tributed to Americans was 71.10 (by the Scan- 
dinavians), while the lowest one was 63.77 
(by the Filipinos). These scores may be in- 
terpreted as follows: 

The liberalism score of the Scandinavians — 
was undoubtedly influenced by the family sys- 
tem of their native countries where, due to the 
old Teutonic ideals of individualism and 
equality, the Swedish custom known as frieri 
(“night courting”), increasing secularization, 
and various other factors, the sexes are at pres- 
ent considered practically equal, premarital 
sexual intercourse is rather common, and young 
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people are enjoying a considerable amount of 
freedom. The influence of these forces was 
also indicated clearly by various long statements 
made by the Scandinavian subjects. 

The Indian family, on the other hand, has 
been characterized by patriarchal and consan- 
guineal organization, child marriage, female 
infanticide (until recently), purdah (seclusion 
of women), the bridegroom and bride prices, 
arranged marriage, suttee (cremation of a 
Hindu widow on the funeral pile of her hus- 
band), and a low status for women.® It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Indian group dis- 
played a very low degree of dating liberalism— 
30.63. 

The traditional Chinese family has been 
dominated by the male, who considered as 
Yang, i.e., light, whereas the female was Yin, 
i.e., darkness, “Filial piety,” consanguineal 
organization, arranged marriage, concubinage, 
family consciousness, and male-centered divorce 
laws were very common. Women had a low 
status and young girls were often sold to 
brothels. Recently, these traits have been 
weakened by extensive modernization, West- 
ernization, and secularization.1° The Chinese 
subjects, however, still displayed a high degree 
of traditionalism, as their low (27.62) liberal- 
ism score indicated. 

The old family in the Philippines seemed to 
be moving toward liberal extremes of the 
Scandinavian type. The courtship custom 
known as binalata and especially the girls’ huts 
of the mountain region recall Scandinavia’s 
frieri, with which they were practically identi- 
cal, The influence of Iberian Catholicism, 
however, interrupted the trend toward extreme 
forms of liberalism. At the same time, this 
faith imposed on the Philippines rules which 
condemned divorce and birth control, but fa- 
vored chastity, chaperonage, arranged marriage, 
and the seclusion of women, Later, however, 


® For further details, see Panos D. Bardis, ‘Dating Atti- 
tudes and Patterns among Foreign Students at Purdue Uni- 
versity,”’ West Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University, 1955, 
pp. 45-50. 

* Ibid., pp. 100-106. 

® Ibid., pp. 121-31. 
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the Filipino family was slightly liberalized 
again, and women began to enjoy a higher so- 
cioeconomic status, especially after marriage. 
This was undoubtedly due to a half century of 
American sovereignty. At present, the Malay- 
Chinese-Latin influences still dominate certain 
aspects of social life in these islands. As a 
result of these influences, the dating attitudes 
of the Filipino subjects were represented by a 
liberalism score as low as 33.85. 

In the past, the Hawaiian family was char- 
acterized by considerable sexual freedom, fe- 
male infanticide, incest among royal families, 
and sex hospitality. At present, this institu- 
tion is in transition, because of the conflict 
between the conservative ideals of Oriental 
immigrants and the American ways of the 
young Hawaiian-born, The latter are already 
more dominant, and it is almost certain that the 
Hawaiian family will soon be as liberal as the 
American. The equality of the sexes, modern 
courtship practices, and other similar traits have 
been further reinforced by the cosmopolitan 
nature of Hawaii's population and a high per- 
centage of interracial and international mar- 
riages.12 This transition is indicated by the 
fact that although most of the Hawaiian sub- 
jects were eager to state that “We Hawaiians 
are exactly the same as Americans’’—because 
of, as the writer gradually realized during the 
interviews, their sensitivity concerning Hawaii's 
statehood—when specific dating practices were 
considered, the most common response was 
“We Hawaiians are slightly less liberal than 
Americans are’”—extreme emphasis was placed 
on the adverb slightly. In other words, the 
still prevalent Oriental influences seemed to 
dominate—very slightly—certain _ responses, 
while sensitivity concerning Hawaii's statehood 
and the effects of Americanization were—very 
slightly—suppressed. The high Hawaiian 
average (62.03), the fairly low “American” 
mean (66.43), and the still significant t’ speak 
quite eloquently about the subjects’ ambivalence, 
the transitional nature of Hawaii’s culture, and 


11 [bid., pp. 147-57. 
13 Ibid, pp. 167-75. 
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the conflict between American ideals and Ori- 
ental customs whose persistence supports the 
gravissimum est imperium consuetudinis. 
Transition, ambivalence, and contradiction were 
also manifested by extensive comments made 
by the Hawaiian subjects during the interviews. 

The Latin American family has been char- 
acterized by patriarchal organization, a low 
status for women, high illegitimacy rates, ar- 
ranged marriage, extensive concubinage, and a 
peculiar type of romantic love having its origin, 
through Spain’s influence, in the seclusion of 
Mohammedan women. Most of these features 
are primarily due to the direct or indirect in- 
fluence of Iberian Catholicism which, as in the 
case of the Philippines, has disapproved, among 
other things, of divorce, birth control, and pre- 
marital sexual contacts. In Latin America, 


- however, concubinage, illegitimacy, and _patri- 


archal family organization have been much 
more extensive than in the Philippines. At 
present, despite the influence of industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, and other similar forces 
which have resulted in some degree of mod- 
ernization, the family in Latin America is still 
more traditional than that of the United 
States.18 This was indicated by both the low 
average (35.59) of the subjects representing 
the former area and various statements which 
they made concerning dating. 

The Greek subjects came from a culture 
with a patriarchal and authoritarian family sys* 
tem. This institution, despite some industriali- 
zaticn, urbanization, and the slightly improved 
transportation and communication, is still very 
traditional, because of the predominantly 
agrarian nature of the country and the tremen- 
dous influence of the conservative and authori- 
tarian Greek Orthodox Church. Women, 
especially in rural areas, still have a very low 
socioeconomic status, while dating of the 
American type is practically nonexistent. This 
traditionalism has been maintained and some- 
times reinforced by the isolationism of most 
provinces, economic instability, political cor- 
ruption, and the influence of four centuries of 


8 Ibid., pp. 198-202. 
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Turkish occupation.'* It is little wonder, there- 
fore, that the Greek subjects were characterized 
by dating attitudes represented by a liberalism 
score of 36.92. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that the 
averages attributed to Americans present a high 
degree of uniformity. All seven values ranged 
between 63.77 and 71.10. 

Hypothesis 2: Females are less liberal than 
males. 

The second half of Table II gives the liberal- 
ism averages of males and females for each 
geographical area. China, Greece, Hawaii, and 
India were represented by only one female 
each. It was not possible, therefore, to test 
their scores for significance. The scores of the 
Chinese and Hawaiian females were higher 
than those of the males, whereas those of the 
Greek and Indian women were lower. In the 
case of Latin America, there was no significant 
difference between the two sexes, but Filipino 
females were significantly less liberal than 
Filipino males. Finally, there was a significant 
difference between Scandinavian males and 
females, although the average of the latter was 
as high as 66.00 and that of the former only 
a few points higher (71.87). Unfortunately, 
the limited number of females in the seven 
samples does not permit additional generaliza- 
tions and interpretations. One may only ob- 
serve that of the seven groups, five indicated 
some influence of the double standard of morals, 
and that the remaining two, which presented 
higher scores for the females, were represented 
by only one woman each. 

Hypothesis 3: Non-social science students are 
less liberal than social science students. 

The Chinese group did not include any 


social science majors (see Table III), while © 


the Greek, Indian, Filipino, and Scandinavian 
samples contained only one social science stu- 
dent each. With the exception of the Indian, 
whose score was higher than the average of 
the rest of the Indians, the scores of the other 
three were lower than the means of their coun- 


4 [bid., pp. 62-88, 225; and Panos D. Bardis, ‘The 
Changing Family In Modern Greece,’’ Sociology and Social 
Research, 40: 19-23, September-October, 1955. 
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TABLE III. COMPARISON OF FOREIGN STUDENTS IN TERMS OF MAJOR SUBJECT 
OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN AMERICA 














Major Subject Residences* 
Country Social Non-social Conclusion Short Long Conclusion 
sczence science at 5 per cent at 5 per cent 
China i - lie 27.47 27.80 Insignificant 
Greece 22.00 38.27 1 34.00 42.75 Insignificant 
Hawaii 64.60 61.81 Insignificant 60.29 64.30 Insignificant 
India 60.00 29.50 _ 23.89 44.11 Significant 
Latin America 18.00 36.47 Significant 31.00 38.42 Insignificant 
Philippines 18.00 35.17 — 33.80 34.00 Insignificant 
Scandinavia 65.00 71.33 — po si in 





* Division was made at point 1 (year), except for the Chinese, who were divided at point 2, and the Greeks, who were 


divided at point 3. 


** No division was possible, since the sample was fairly homogeneous from the points of view of residence and major 


subject. 
*** No statistical test was possible. 


trymen. In the case of Hawaii, there was no 
significant difference between social scientists 
and non-social scientists, but Latin American 
social scientists were significantly less liberal. 
The limited number of social science students, 
however, does not permit detailed interpreta- 
tions. 

Hypothesis 4: The shorter the residence of 
foreign students in America, the less liberal 
they are. 

Since all ten Scandinavians had resided in 
the United States for one year or less, the above 
hypothesis could not be tested for this group. 
Tests were possible, however, for the remaining 
six groups, as the second half of Table III in- 
dicates. The figures presented in this table 
show that, in every case, longer residence was 
accompanied by higher liberalism scores. 
Nevertheless, with the exception of the Indian 
sample, longer residence did not result in sig- 
nificantly higher liberalism scores. Perhaps this 
is due to the fact that foreign students, when 
they come to America, ate already mature men 
and women, with fairly fixed attitudes. Inci- 
dentally, Forstat’s findings also indicate that 
long residence does not result in a significantly 
higher degree of acculturation among foreign 
students.5 It is interesting to note, however, 
that all long-residence groups followed one and 


38 Forstat, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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the same direction, namely, that of higher 
liberalism averages. 


CONCLUSION 


In brief, the main findings of the present study 
were as follows: 

1, With the exception of the Scandinavians, 
all foreign groups considered Americans as sig- 
nificantly more liberal than themselves in the 
area of dating attitudes. 

2. For most groups, the differences between 
males and females indicated some influence of 
the double standard of morals. 

3. Social scientists and non-social scientists 
did not present any consistent differences. 

4. Longer residence in America was accom- 
panied by higher liberalism scores, but this 
difference was significant only in the case of the 
Indian group. 

5. There was a definite association between 
conservative family systems and low liberalism 
scores, and between liberal family systems and 
high liberalism scores. 

6. Finally, the present study has indicated the 
feasibility of standardizing certain research tech- 
niques which may be employed while studying 
extremely heterogeneous groups. Perhaps fur- 
ther research of the present type will facilitate 
the formulation of broader theories concerning 
comparative family sociology. 
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Adolescents’ Attitudes Toward the Working Wife 


RAYMOND PAYNE 
University of Georgia 


IN LATE 1953, as part of a larger exploratory 
study of adolescent development within the com- 
munity setting, the eighth and twelfth grade 
male students in the public schools of Gainesville 
and Hall County, Georgia, were asked if they 
expected their wives to work outside the home 
after marriage; and the girls in the same classes 
were asked if they expected to work before mar- 
riage (after completing school) and if they ex- 
pected to work after marriage.* 

This phase of the study grew out of the recog- 
nition of the trend for women, both married 
and unmarried, to enter the labor force in ever- 
increasing numbers,? and as a means for dis- 
covering whether youngsters have established 
ideas on the subject and, if so, what those ideas 
are and how they vary as between rural and 
urban youngsters, younger and older adolescents, 
boys and girls, high and low socioeconomic 
levels, and between those whose mothers had or 
had not worked since marriage. 

This analysis treats the responses of 901 per- 
sons attending the two grades in all schools in 
the county at the time of the survey. Specific 
and related data were obtained in the form of 
responses made on printed schedules by indi- 
vidual students in their classrooms under the 
supervision of teachers in all schools on the 
same day. 

This county was selected for study because, 
in addition to being readily accessible to the 
University of Georgia, it furnished a sample 
including both rural and urban youngsters and a 
wide range of occupations and levels of living. 
The selection process provided neither a ran- 
domly selected county nor a fully controlled se- 


1The writer wishes to express his appreciation for the 
extensive assistance of Charles C. Bradley and George D. 
Lowe, III, in this analysis. 

2 See, for example: John J. Durand, The Labor Force in 
the United States, 1890-1960 (New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1948), p. 25. 
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lection, hence generalizations herein are made 
as in a case study, not as in a sample study.® 


Findings and Discussion 


The 416 boys in the sample were asked this 
question: Do you expect your future wife to 
work (to have a job, that is) after you are mar- 
ried? Over three fourths of the total (77.9 per 
cent) gave the unqualified negative answer. 
Only one in eight (13.0 per cent) was at the 
other extreme, saying that he did expect his 
future wife to work. Between these extremes, 
however, were a few qualified responses. Seven 
boys (1.7 per cent of the total) said they intend 
to wait and consult their wives either before or 
after marriage, and allow them to work /f they 
want to do so. Seven others said they expect 
their wives to work a short time only after mar- 
riage, until the new families can “get on their 
feet” financially or until the arrival of the first 
offspring. Five others (1.2 per cent) said they 
would be willing to have their wives work, but 
only if it appears absolutely necessary to the 
financial well-being of the families. The other 
4.5 per cent either had no expectations on the 
subject or expected not to marry at all. 

There were no observable relationships be- 
tween the proportions of various responses and 
grade in school, rural-urban place of residence, 
socioeconomic level, or the fact that the boys’ 
mothers had or had not worked since marriage. 

Thus, we see these boys overwhelmingly ex- 


pecting their wives to remain in the home. We © 


will now compare this with the girls’ expecta- 
tions. 

The 485 girls in the sample were asked two 
questions: Do you expect to work at some job 


*For a full statement of methods and procedure see: 
Raymond Payne, ‘‘Development of Occupational and Migra- 
tion Expectations and Choices Among Urban, Small Town, 
and Rural Adolescents,’’ Rural Sociology, March, 1956. 
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after you complete your schooling and before 
you marry? Do you expect to work at some 
job (outside your home) after you marry? 

In response to the first question—concerning 
working before marriage—over nine out of ten 
(91.9 per cent) responded in the affirmative. 
Only 15 girls (3.0 per cent) were positive they 
would not work, while an additional 24 (3.9 
per cent) admitted the possibility. 

In response to the other question—whether 
girls expect to work after marriage—well over 
one half of the subjects (55.9 per cent) said 
without qualification that they expect to do so, 
with another one tenth (10.3 per cent) saying 
that they might work after marriage. In addi- 
tion, 6.2 per cent said they will work a short 
time after marriage, 2.3 per cent said they will 
work after marriage if it is necessary, and 1.0 
per cent said they will work part-time after 
marriage. 

Thus, less than one fourth (24.1 per cent) 
said they expect mot to work at all after mar- 
riage, with one girl expecting not to marry. 

Younger girls were much less likely to expect 
to work than the older girls: 30 per cent of the 
eighth grade girls expected not to work after 
marriage, but only 13 per cent of the seniors 
felt this way. Thus, we see evidence of an atti- 
tude transition during the high school experi- 
ence in which girls develop greater expectations 
of entering the labor force as wives. Whether 
overt school experiences cause the transition, or 
whether the change is a result of general social 
maturation involving development of realistic 


conceptions of young adult self roles is not ex- 
plainable in these data. 

Of the four grade-place of residence cate- 
gories, the younger urban girls were least likely 
to expect to work after marriage, while the rural 
seniors were the most likely. (Table I.) The 
greater difference between younger and older 
subjects was within the urban group. Within 
the younger group the urban girls were signifi- 
cantly less likely to expect to work. Although 
the senior group exhibited the same tendency, 
the percentage difference was not significant. 
On the whole, the rural group appeared more 
likely to conceive the wife role as including 
away-from-home employment: 32 per cent of all 
urban girls, but only 19 per cent of the rural, 
expected not to work after marriage. This fact, 
together with the difference related to age, would 
suggest that experiences in the urban family and 
in the lower grades in the urban school com- 
bine to produce less realism concerning adult 
roles than is produced in the rural situation. 

These two factors—grade and rural-urban 
place of residence—were the only two treated in 
this analysis with which the expectation of 
working was significantly related. 

Almost one fourth (23.5 per cent) of the girls 
who expect definitely to work before marriage 
were expecting just as definitely to drop out of 
the dabor force at marriage. 

These findings present an over-all picture in 
which boys and girls were planning their fu- 
tures to include marriage. Over half the girls 
were including in the plans the definite expec- 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGES OF GIRLS EXPECTING NOT TO WORK AFTER MARRIAGE BY 
GRADE AND RURAL AND URBAN RESIDENCE. HALL COUNTY, GEORGIA, 1953 














Place of Residence 
Grade Rural Urban Level of Significance of 
a % Ex GE Oe Between 
Sch i xpecting ercentages* 
No. Not To Work No. Not To Work 
ighth 196 21.9 128 41.4 Beyond 1% Level 
Teelfth 89 11.2 72 15. Not Significant 
Level of Significance of Difterence Between Be 1% 
Between Percentages* 3% & 1% Level 





* Based on 


ure set forth in: Vernon Davies, Significances of Differences Between Percentages and Between Means, 


proced: 
Dept. of Rur. Soc., Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Cir. 151, June 1951. 
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tation that they, as wives, would hold positions 
in the labor force outside their homes; and 
another one fifth of the girls were assuming 
that they might work under certain conditions. 

The boys, on the other hand, were expecting 
that their wives would ot enter or remain in 
the labor force after marriage. 

At this point we face three questions largely 
unanswerable in this study: (1) Will the ex- 
pectations of the boys or of the girls be more 
nearly fulfilled in the years to come? (2) Why 
are the boys and girls so different in their ex- 
pectations? And (3) what will be the effect 
of these divergent expectations upon marital 
happiness and adjustment ? 

It would appear that the girls were closer to 
“reality” than were the boys. That is, the girls’ 
expectations correspond more nearly to the actual 
situation in our society. The American husband 
is sill the principal breadwinner in the family, 
but we find his role being increasingly supple- 
mented by the wife. For instance, in 1900 only 
about five of each one hundred married women 
were gainfully employed. By 1940, however, 
this figure had increased to fifteen. During the 
last decade the situation has changed so dra- 
matically that probably one fourth of all Ameri- 
can wives are in earning roles and thus con- 
tributing to the joint financial support of their 
families. In 1949 about one fifth of the mothers 
of children under eighteen were working out- 
side the home, and of these some four million 
working mothers about a million and a half had 
children of pre-school age.® 

But why should it appear that girls are better 
aware of the trends in this area than are their 
brothers and classmates? Perhaps the boys are 
hanging on to traditional concepts of the strong, 
all-sufficient, bread-winning husband because to 
do so is in some way self-enhancing, while to 
admit that they will be forced to allow their 
wives to work would be an admission of per- 
sonal inadequacy or shortcoming. On the other 

“See: Robert L. Sutherland, Julian L. Woodward, and 
Milton A. Maxwell, Introductory Sociology (4th Ed., Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952), p. 450. 


5 Children and Youth At The Midcentury—A Chart Book 
(Raleigh, N.C.: Health Publications Institute, Inc., 1950). 
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hand, because this traditional approach is not 
particularly flattering or self-enhancing (by cur- 
rent standards) to the female in the situation, 
then the girls are willing to replace the tra- 
ditional with the emerging patterns. 

There is an additional possibility. Many, 
indeed most, of our subjects expected not to 
remain in the rural areas or even in the city of 
Gainesville, but were looking forward to life in 
larger cities in the South and elsewhere. And it 
would appear that in some subtle manner the 
gitls were being prepared, emotionally and 
otherwise, to function as urbanites, while the 
boys were not being similarly prepared for the 
change. 

The point just made is in recognition of the 
fact that the working wife (that is, the wife on a 
job outside the home) is, or has been considered, 
an urban phenomenon. With recent commercial 
and industrial developments which have con- 
tributed to urbanization and to separating the 
work function from the residence,* we have seen 
the development of the situation in which more 
and mere wives are prevented from contributing 
economically to their families’ welfare unless 
they leave the home. This pattern—in which 
the wife must leave the home if she is to work 
—is in direct contrast to the typical traditional 
agrarian pattern in which the wife could and 
did work, and thus produce in an economic 
sense, but at the same time remained in or near 
the homestead. It is possible to suppose that 
the boys in our sample would approve the latter 
situation, although they spoke out so consistently 
against the former. Thus, their objection would 
be to having their wives leave the home for em- 
ployment, and not to having them work per se.’ 

®See: Leo F. Schnore, ‘‘The Separation of Home And 
Work: A Problem For Human Ecology,’’ Social Forces, May, © 
1954, p. 336. 

7 There is some slight evidence that this is not a com- 
pletely valid assumption. Uhlir and Abell found all female 
members of a sample of rural Canadians feeling that the 
wife should have some farm duties other than housework, 
while ‘‘. . . a few of the male respondents stated that the 
farm wife should have no farm duties apart from housework."’ 
It appeared that about 10 per cent of the males held this 
attitude. Frank Uhlir & Helen Abell, Rural Young People 
and Their Future Plans (Ottawa: Canada Dept. of Agr., 


Marketing Ser., Econ. Div., Fm. Pop. & Rural Life Section, 
Jan., 1953), p. 10. 
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The girls’ acceptance of working as a part of 
the marital role is, in this respect, acceptance of 
the fact, in its contemporary form, that the 
woman must “dip in her oar” and help with 
the family enterprise wherever possible. 

Another consideration is this: The develop- 
ment of the smail urban family, together with 
the absence of the husband from the homestead 
during working hours, leaves the wife in semi- 
isolation, either alone or in company of only 
small children. For many of the girls in this 
sample this prospect was said to be understand- 
able; hence many stated that they wanted jobs 
on their own so they could be with people and 
associate with other adults. 

The effect of the difference between boys’ 
and girls’ expectations on marital happiness and 
adjustment is, of course, not clear. However, 
the girls appear to stand in better stead in this 
respect. If, after marriage, these girls find it 
necessary to enter the labor force, it will come 
as no shock, and they will be able to accept the 
fact in good grace. However, if after marriage 
the boys find it necessary that their wives take 
jobs, they are likely to experience considerable 
feelings of inadequacy and discomfort, thus 
putting a damper upon general satisfaction with 


marriage. 
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Conclusions 


The boys in our study were, at least at the 
verbal level, opposed to having their wives work 
after marriage; the girls were expecting to work 
after marriage. This divergence of opinions 
could result in confusion and disappointment, 
particularly for the boys, during later years. 
This possible strain could decrease as it comes to 
be recognized that the economic effort of the 
wife is emerging in a different form within 
our society, but that it is nothing new. It might 
be hoped that our economy could sustain desired 
levels of family living without involving the 
wife’s absence from the home (although there 
are desirable concomitants of wife-employment 
other than the economic); but in the absence 
of such means, then the mere acceptance of the 
emerging situation will remove some of the 
old stigma from having one’s wife in the labor 
force. This would leave young couples free to 
appraise rationally their own unique situations 
and to weigh the advantages and disadvantages 
of various alternatives in the light of immediate 
and long-term goals and objectives, without 
being confused by cherished cultural fictions and 
by the conflicts between traditional and emerging 
social values, 
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What Are We Doing in Marriage Education? 


ELEANOR LUCKEY anv GERHARD NEUBECK 
: University of Minnesota 


"TEACHERS of family life cannot afford to be 
a complacent lot. We have a comparatively 
new baby in our arms and no Gesell who has 
charted its developmental course. Ours is a 
constant quest: What are we wanting to do 
with our courses in family life? What are we 
wanting our courses to do for our students. How 
are we going to do it, and what right have we 
to do it anyway? Are we getting results? 
What kind are they or are we getting any at 
all? And how do we know we are getting 
them? What are we doing in this business of 
teaching family life anyway ? 

Perhaps the most difficult point in our inter- 
rogation and probably the most significant is 
that at which we honestly ask ourselves, “How 
consistent are we in our philosophy and our 
practice ?”’ 

We are glib in stating that our objective in 
teaching family life is to prepare individuals to 
be satisfying, mature, creative family members. 
We elaborate that good family relations mean 
good human relations. We are making better 
human beings, we say. Startled by the brashness 
of such a declaration we begin backtracking. 
How far we retreat may depend on either our 
own honesty or our personal philosophy. 

Actually, we may have to admit that in some 
of our classes we are doing little more than 
having our students read about or listen to 
lectures about being better human beings or 
better family members. This, we believe, is 
meager preparation for developing relationships 
that exist in the family unit. 

To establish a consistency of philosophy and 
method, it becomes necessary to examine the 
actual qualities that are possessed by successful, 
contributing, growing family members and from 
here go directly to the techniques that will create 
those qualities, 

The research of Burgess and Wallin’ indicates 


1 Burgess, Ernest W. and Wallin, Paul. Engagement and 
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that primary characteristics of those happily 
married are adaptability, flexibility, and 
empathy. Adaptability is the capacity to adjust 
to changing situations. Flexibility is defined as 
the ability to change our minds, and empathy 
is willingness and capacity to put oneself in the 
shoes of the other person and look at a problem 
from the other's point of view. 

In addition to these qualities we place empha- 
sis on a variety of other traits which we think are 
basic to marriage even though there is no spe- 
cific research to indicate that they are. The first 
of these is love as the concept of togetherness, 
the wanting to be near each other, the bridge of 
physical and emotional distance which brings 
with it the wish to leave nothing unexplored and 
to leave no secrets uncovered. Second is the 
concept of other-mindedness as contrasted to 
object-mindedness—the idea that in marriage 
people live under the roof of .a “we” feeling 
where the activities are constantly considered as 
not only bringing satisfaction of their own, but 
in which they are held to be important by rea- 
son of what they do to the individuals because 
they are shared. Third, the idea that sex is com- 
munication, somewhat different from other kinds 


‘ of communication between husband and wife, 


but certainly communication contributing toward 
the togetherness or oneness of the two. 

Harvey Locke’s? findings on the positive cor- 
relation between companionship in marriage and 
marital success substantiate in precise manner the 
assumptions of students in the field: Intimate 
communication; sympathetic understanding; 
common interests practiced; mutual respect on 
the basis of equality; shared and individual be- 
havior; discipline—as inner directed. Nelson 





Marriage (Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1953). 

2 Locke, Harvey, J. Predicting Adjustment in Marriage 
(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1951). 
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Foote’s* concept of interpersonal competence 
under which he includes health, intelligence, 
empathy, autonomy, judgment, and creativity has 
helped fill in the other basic requirements for 
good marriage adjustment. 

Group Experience Is Basic. To develop or 
implant concepts such as these is rarely possible 
within a classroom situation with its bounds of 
time, student load, place, and the variety and 
range of student capacity and previous experi- 
ence. To expose students to these concepts and 
to provide limited expezience in the actual prac- 
tice of human relations 7s possible. 

A dominating factor in a course which gives 
such exposure are group experiences in which 
personalities have the freedom of interaction 
with other personalities. This depends consider- 
ably on the quality of the relationship between 
the instructor and the students, and the climate 
which pervades the classroom. 

Let us consider first some of the kinds of 
group experiences that are possible within the 
confines of the classroom and the objectives we 
can hope to obtain through the use of group 
procedures, 

A course planned to permit personality inter- 
action between members of the class gives actual 
practice in the development of such qualities as 
tolerance, cooperation, compromise, and accept- 
ance which perhaps are basic to the development 
of flexibility. 

The garrulous person may learn for the first 
time that he is over-talkative; his group may 
have “turned him off” gently but firmly fre- 
quently enough so that he observes he is intrud- 
ing on the conversation over-much. The shy 
person may learn to express himself and to win 
his point. All students are forced through 
working together closely to “give and take” and 
to “put up with” individuals different from 
themselves, Gradually each develops an under- 
standing of why other opinions and values differ 
from his, He learns the worth of other class 
members. He learns respect. He finds himself 
changing ideas, remodeling or discarding 


* Foote, Nelson N. Identity and Interpersonal Com- 
petence (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955). 
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thoughts he had clung to without examining. 
He finds himself accepting, understanding, and 
“feeling with” other classmates—even though he 
may not think or feel /ike them. Equally im- 
portant is the fact that the student is learning to 
communicate. He is expressing himself—his 
feelings—putting them into language which his 
classmates can understand. Reciprocally, he is 
learning to listen, to understand the feeling as 
well as the words of others. A student who has 
a variety of experiences that provide interaction 
is growing. 

Plan For Interaction. Class hours which are 
aimed toward this kind of growth don’t “just 
happen.” Planning is essential; the instructor 
must know what he expects to accomplish both 
within a given class period and within the 
course. Interaction for interaction’s sake is not 
to be lauded. 

Matching techniques and topics is a highly 
individualized process. Instructors probably 
learn best by actual trial which kind of group ex- 
perience serves which topic best for him and his 
group. We have found that probably the 
simplest and possibly most effective technique 
involving the interaction of class members is dis- 
cussion. 

Talk It Over, Discussion techniques which 
are designed to invite the entire class to become 
participants must be planned with exacting care, 
or classes may deteriorate into question-answer 
recitation or may never materialize past the stage 
of the blind leading the blind. A careful suc- 
cession of leadership questions which. involve 
thought-provoking answers and a variety of an- 
swers and a variety of opinions is necessary to 
pull out meaningful discussion, 

Discussion may be provoked by the instruc- 
tor’s posing a question such as the role of women 
in our present society. He may give as an illus- 
tration a situation in which a woman was ob- 
served to have climbed a ladder and changed 
storm windows. In “buzz groups” of five or 
six the students then express and share the feel- 
ings they experienced as they reacted to the illus- 
tration.—Just how and why does each feel as he 
does about a hypothetical woman climbing a lad- 
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der and changing storm windows?—After 
“buzzing” for five minutes the instructor again 
takes over the class and suggests interpretations 
of student attitudes and calls attention to various 
value systems, The student who has prepared 
for this class period by reading the references 
previously given him on familial roles is able to 
discover how intimately he, himself, is involved 
in the changing woman’s role and the resulting 
change in the-male role. He is able to evaluate 
his own idea of roles against a larger sociological 
background of change and opposition to change. 
He is able to explore his own feelings about 
roles in relation to his position and to question 
the psychological subtleties of ego threat in- 
volved in role changes. Sex “roles in society’’ is 
not just a unit of study in the outline, it is 
something meaningful and close to him. 

Other kinds of small group discussion without 
the time limitation of a buzz-group gives op- 
portunity for students to participate in intimate 
discussion where personalized reactions become 
learning experiences. In this way an academic 
class may begin to resemble a group counseling 
situation, and as the group experience grows 
and deepens in intensity, may, if it is properly 
controlled, approach even the dynamics present 
in therapeutic experiences. 

Group reports, panels, radio plays, and de- 
bates are other techniques used in our classes to 
encourage student-interaction. These often de- 


velop into “bull sessions” which are carried on ‘ 


lengthily outside class hours. 

Act It Out. Role-playing provides an un- 
usually fruitful medium in which students can 
work out feelings and at the same time demon- 
strate situations which promote lively comment 
and interchange of ideas and attitudes on the 
part of the observers, The instructor proposes 
a situation in which a married couple attempts 
to solve some specific problem such as “do we 
go out tonight or do we stay home?” The pres- 
ence or absence of love feelings as the students 
act out the situation enables the class to see 
other-mindedness at work or enables them to see 
the lack of it. Here is a realistic illustration of 
the highly abstract quality of empathy as it is 
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injected into the role-playing or as it is omitted. 
Understanding and insightfulness develop in the 
class as a whole—not only in the actors who in 
addition may find cathartic value in expressing 
their feelings. 

Sound films run without the sound is another 
technique we have found useful in producing 
effective class interaction. After the film is 
shown silently each student is asked to write an 
analysis of the action he saw in the film and the 
interpretation he put on it. At the next class 
period the film is shown with sound, and the 
students then compare their speculations with 
the dialogue. Students are able to make very 
insightful contributions in discussion of this 
kind of experience. 

The Teacher. Effective instruction lies pri- 
marily in the person who does the teaching. For 
this reason it is never quite possible to write 
a prescription for the well-taught family life 
class. The instructor’s philosophy of his sub- 
ject, his own hierarchy of values as well as his 
personality strengths and limitations determine 
what any one instructor will be able to use as his 
teaching tools. 

It is obviously impossible for an instructor to 
put discussion, role-playing, and panel groups 
to work in his classroom if he is himself a per- 
son who does not interact freely with other 
human beings or who cannot encourage a free 
interchange of ideas and feelings. 

Family life teachers, in order to employ suc- 
cessful group skills, must be considerably more 
than well-informed people with healthy family 
attitudes. They must be more than instructor 
and scholar—more than counselor and confidant 

The instructor who conducts classes in which 


various kinds of interaction is fostered is not a 


non-directive therapist in classroom situations. 
He is active as discussion leader; he brings not 
only his own insight into play but takes ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to present new ma- 
terial, research findings, and deviant points of 
view. He tactfully draws out expressions of 
feelings as well as opinions that his students 
hold. He is sold on the value of group ex- 
perience and so encourages cooperative projects. 
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He takes the initiative in establishing an easy re- 
lationship between himself and his students, and 
thus the permissive climate that encourages free 
student-interaction is established. 

The Climate, Warm. The creation of such a 
climate is primarily the responsibility of the in- 
structor. Much depends on his own friendliness 
and warmth, his sincerity, his interest in his stu- 
dents as individuals, his ability to know and use 
their names, his ability to establish and keep rap- 
port. 

The instructor's lingo is important, the exact- 
ness or the vagueness of his vocabulary, his fa- 
miliarity with campus expressions and usages. 
His own attitudes are on exhibit through his lan- 
guage usage and may be a large factor in de- 
termining his acceptance and his prestige with 
his students. 

Even more important are his attitudes toward 
students themselves. Here in the classroom he 
can demonstrate some of the underlying dy- 
namics of the marriage relationship—concern 
for a wife may not be the same as concern for 
students, yet the basic attitude is no doubt the 
same. Empathy and other-mindedness as prac- 
ticed by the instructor may be a vital demonstra- 
tion of a characteristic which the student has not 
seen before or been more than vaguely aware 
of. The classroom and the myriad demands that 
fall upon any and all instructors offer an excel- 
lent opportunity to put flexibility into demon- 
stration. Instructors can change their minds— 
their plans! They can bend without breaking! 

The classroom itself will contribute much to 
the climate that can or cannot be established 
within its confines. A well lighted room, well 
ventilated, and one in which students who so 
desire can smoke without imposing unduly on 
those who do not is a real asset. Tables can be 
used to excellent advantage; they can be pushed 
apart and used as the center of small group 
activity, and can be pushed together and used 
to unify the entire class in discussion. Pleasant, 
informal surroundings encourage student inter- 
action, 

The size of the class must obviously be 
limited. It is foolish to speak of using discus- 
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sion and small group tecianiques in a class with 
fifty or sixty members. Our groups have been 
limited to forty—twenty would be far better. 

Will They Read? Less effective as teaching 
techniques are lectures accompanied by assigned 
readings. Wide acquaintance with readings in 
the field should by no means be underestimated ; 
neither should readings be emphasized to the ex- 
tent that they become the primary teaching de- 
vice. To read about personal characteristics and 
warm human relationships is hardly enough to 
foster them. Considerably more is demanded of 
an individual than satisfactory eye function and 
intellectual absorption. 

Readings come into their own as students be- 
gin to see their usefulness in group activity— 
as they are the impetus for exploring one’s own 
ideas, as they are the basis for formulating be- 
havior. Reading is best used as a supplement to 
action. 

Lecturing perhaps falls short for the same 
reason that reading does. Information is im- 
parted and recorded and checked on in examina- 
tions. Such a procedure makes few demands on 
the individual in terms of his personal involve- 
ment. Lecture indeed has a place in the course, 
but its place is necessarily a limited one. Even 
when or if a teacher knows all the answers, he 
cannot give ihem all to his students. It is more 
important that having set the learning scene and 
put the proper motivating mechanisms into ac- 
tion the instructor can stand back and help his 
students acquire insight and understanding 
through the process of discussion. 

Regardless of the methods used or the pro- 
portion in which they are mixed, we must keep 
in mind that effective family teaching is con- 
cerned more with behavior, with a meaningful 
interpretation of facts than with knowledge it- 
self. Facts are important; but they are impor- 
tant only to the extent that they are meaningful 
and are incorporated into the thinking, the feel- 
ing, and then perhaps later, the doing of the 
student. This then is learning. 

How Can We Evaluate? Naturally family 
life teachers are concerned with problems of 
evaluation. In terms of objectives set up for 
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the course, the objectives of better family mem- 
bership, this has proved to be one of the near 
impossibles. We lack accurate, sure measuring 
devices, Certainly the paper and pencil tests of 
factual material are not sufficient whether they be 
objective or subjective. Longitudinal studies 
perhaps may give us an answer in the future. 
The toughest problem undoubtedly will be in 
striving to relate outcomes to the experience of 
the course. We agree with Nelson Foote,’ who 
stated, ‘Those who speak of functional family 
life courses mean courses in behavioral change, 
not merely courses that reproduce information. 
Few courses now given on the family are demon- 
strably functional in this sense.” Even though 
we may be able to measure certain changes that 
take place during the time period in which stu- 
dents are enrolled in the class, we cannot with 
certainty claim they are a function of the class. 
Proving these changes are the results of learn- 
ing experiences connected with the class rather 
than merely concurrent with the class will be 
extremely difficult. Better research methods 
must be devised to take care of this knotty prob- 
lem. 

Studies like that of Gillies and Lastrucci* have 
illustrated the use of projective techniques to 
measure changes in attitudes which they claim are 
the generators of behavioral change; the results 
have been encouraging. However the methods 
on which these results were based have not been 


standardized. Until the day when we can meas- ° 


ure personality change in our students and can 
trace this change directly to the experience of the 
course, our evaluative methods must necessarily 
be fairly obscure and unproven. 

Most satisfying to us as instructors has been a 
subjective measure that has given us some evi- 
dence of change. We have found that a care- 
ful examination of a course log or diary in which 
students are required to give evidence of their 
understanding, insight, and interpretation of 
events including their own personal behavior 
contributes toward evaluation. This evaluation, 


* Gillies, Duncan V. and Lastrucci, Carlo I., ‘‘Valida- 
tion of the Effectiveness of a College Marriage Course.”’ 
Marriage and Family Living, XVI: 55/58, 1954. 
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too, must necessarily be a tentative one; and it 
is obscure and dependent on the ability of the 
student to verbalize and on the ability of the 
instructor to evaluate. 

Research. Research in the area of family life 
cannot be over-emphasized. We in the func- 
tional field depend a great deal on the research 
people to provide sound data. Too often what 
we “teach” has little or no valid or reliable re- 
search to back it up. We rely on our observa- 
tion, our clinical data and the word of the ‘‘ex- 
perts.” 

Reuben Hill® in an article in Social Forces, 
March, 1955, entitled, ‘‘A critique of contempo- 
rary marriage and family research,” however, 
provides evidence for the reason of this phe- 
nomenon; He says, . . . “For example, here are 
a set of assertions which you have heard many 
times in college classes and family life confer- 
ences. Although they have been commonly ac- 
cepted as factors of family life, few have been 
confirmed by research. How true are they? 


“Family life is happier and parent-child rela- 
tions are more cordial in the country than in the 
city. Ten studies, most refute. 

“People tend to marry people like themselves 
rather than opposites, 150 studies confirm for 
most characteristics studied. 

“Fathers are of diminishing functional im- 
portance in the personality development of Ameri- 
can children. Three studies, all refute. 

“Adjustment in engagement establishes a pat- 
tern for adjustment in marriage. Three studies, 
all confirm. 

“Personality development is adversely affected 
if the child is an only child. Dozens of studies, 
conflicting findings. 

“Interfaith marriages are less likely to be 
happy than in-faith marriages. Three studies, 
none support assertion. 

“American families are becoming democratic 
companionships. No studies undertaken to an- 
swer this question yet. 

“The proportion of income spent for food 
varies inversely with family income. Over 1,000 
studies, all confirm.” 


Can we be blamed for being sceptics and re- 

5 Hill, Reuben, ‘‘A Critique of Contemporary Marriage and 
Family Research,’’ Social Forces, Vol. 33, No. 3, March, 
1955. 
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lying on data which to a large extent are clinical 
and empirical ? 

Philosophy, Method And Research. What 
we are doing is attempting to put a philosophy 
and its set of attitudes into classroom action 
through a methodology and a set of techniques. 
We are teaching a functional course designed to 
meet needs of individuals. With ever-changing 
needs we must change our approaches to these 
needs, and so are necessarily constantly evaluat- 
ing and listening. Family life teaching con- 
tent is never static. Teachers like their subject 
matter need to be dynamic. We need to look at 
and be sensitive to our students. Yesterday the 
problem of premarital sex behavior may have 
seemed the burning issue ; today the campus wor- 
ries more about marriage before going into the 


service ; tomorrow it may be parental support for 
early marriages, 

Preparation for marriage classes and family 
life classes have often had to face the criticism 
that such subjects ‘‘can’t be taught.” We who 
are teaching in this field know empirically this is 
not true. We must be willing to formulate and 
reformulate the philosophy which is basic to 
our courses. We must try and try again to find 
the teaching techniques which work for the stu- 
dent. We must search and research to know 
where it is we are going and just how we are 
going there. Ours is one of the many efforts to 
translate theory into action so that we know 
better what it is we in family life education are 
doing. 





and Switzerland also participated. 


nar, is now in print. 





INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON FAMILY RESEARCH 


The third international Seminar on Family Research was held at Haus Hammer- 
stein near Cologne, Germany, August 15-21, 1956, under the auspices of the UNESCO 
Institute for Social Sciences. The general theme was “The Evolution of the Family 
in Different Cultural Environments.” The United States was represented by Ernest 
Burgess, Reuben Hill, M. F, Nimkoff, and Harry Walker. Family researchers of 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Holland, Iran, Poland, Sweden, 


The first volume of research papers, growing out of the 1954 meeting of the Semi- 
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Social and Interpersonal Sources of 
Symptomatic Frigidity 


CLARK E. VINCENT 
University of California, Berkeley 


THERE are many approaches to the under- 
standing and treatment of frigidity. Psycho- 
analysts, clinical psychologists, and psychiatrists 
have emphasized a variety of personality dis- 
turbances. Family life educators have stressed 
the significance of the initial education and ex- 
perience within the family which help formulate 
emotional attitudes about sex and which in- 
fence the woman's capacity to participate in 
marital coitus. Medical specialists have noted 
the relevance of physiological factors such as 
glandular or structural impairments. 

While acknowledging the fruitfulness of the 
foregoing contributions to our understanding of 
the genesis and dynamics of frigidity, the writer 
will attempt to focus upon interpersonal factors 
within a sociological framework. This is not 
to suggest that the factors discussed herein are 
more siginificant than or independent of other 
variables, but to emphasize some interactional 
aspects of frigidity which tend to derive from 
the larger social context and from the interac- 
tions of the couples involved, 

For the purposes of this paper, the writer is 
concerned primarily with counseling cases in 
which frigidity exists as “symptomatic be- 
havior.”2 These are cases in which ‘“‘frigidity” 
is stated by the couple to be their problem. 
However, upon closer examination the frigidity 
appears to be symptomatic of other problems, as 
a fever may be indicative of a number of more 
basic ailments, 

Inter-Class Marriages. There is a tendency to 
discuss sexual expression as a universal without 
sufficient attention being given to the particu- 
laristic ways in which it is expressed by members 
of various sub-groups in our society. Apparent 

1 For a more complete definition of ‘‘symptomatic behavior’’ 
as used herein, see P. Symonds, The Dynamics of Human 


Adjustment (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1946), 
p. 3 ff. ; 
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frigidity may actually represent a much larger 
problem in terms of the basic difference in 
values between two social strata. In such cases 
the counselor often finds the same basic differ- 
ences between the wife and husband in their 
individual approaches to childrearing, long-term 
planning, and recreational tastes. However, 
given the intimate nature of the sexual experi- 
ence, tensions over differences in these other 
areas frequently tend to have a sharper focus 
and become verbalized within the sexual rela- 
tionship. ~ 

Couples involved in inter-class marriages may 
reveal to the counselor that the wife is not op- 
posed to sexual relations as such, but rather that 
she dislikes the approach and attitudes toward 
sex expressed by a husband whose values and 
techniques are quite alien to her own.? For 
example, in some of these cases in which the 
wife has married “below” her own socioeco- 
nomic position, she may find her husband's ap- 
proach to sex “vulgar and crude.” 

In other cases in which the wife marries 
“above” rather than “below” herself socio- 


economically, she may indicate that although her 


husband says she is frigid, she actually desires 
more frequent sexual expression. Upon closer 
examination the counselor may find that she ap- 
pears to mean that the sexual act as participated 
in by her husband is so “refined and gentle- 
manly” that she finds it difficult to give herself 
with the freedom she desires. As a result she 
becomes ashamed of and in time withdraws or 
denies her own desires and simply tolerates her 
husband's “gentlemanly expressions,” which fail 
to stimulate her own full response. 

2A social-class difference in orientation to extramarital 
sexual affairs is well known to counselors in terms of the 
tendency of the ‘‘offended’’ lower-class wife to react in terms 
of concern over financial provisions, whereas the middle-class 


wife tends more often to react in terms of hurt pride and ego- 
involvement. 
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To be sure, such differences are not limited 
to inter-class marriages nor is it implied that 
such differential approaches to sex are “caused” 
by membership in a given social class. The 
major point being stressed is that frigidity in 
these cases is symptomatic of a much wider 
and more basic difference in approaches to life. 
To focus on the disturbed sexual relationship 
as such in these cases without increasing the 
understanding of each partner concerning these 
different orientations in all phases of their mar- 
riage, may simply intensify the sexual problem. 

Absence of Physical Love. Another category 
of cases in which frigidity appears to be a symp- 
tom rather than a basic problem is illustrated 
by the woman who simply is not sexually excited 
by her husband. She may enjoy financial secur- 
ity with him, appreciate the prestige associated 
with his community position, and enjoy her role 
as companion, mother, and homemaker. Sexu- 
ally, however, her husband ignites no spark 
within her.2 This does not mean that such 
couples are headed for divorce, nor that there 
is anything wrong with either partner. Rather 
it suggests that every husband may not be “all 
things” to his wife and vice versa. To assume 
in such cases that there is something wrong with 
the woman and that she should and must be 
sexually excited by her husband may simply in- 
crease her so-called frigidity toward him. It 
may be that in attempting to debunk the Holly- 
wood version of “romantic love” we have too 
far discredited and failed to discuss sufficently 
the significance of “romantic love” and physical 
attraction in enthusiastic sexual experiences. 

The “problem of frigidity” then arises in 
such marriages when the literature emphasizes a 
certain level of sexual desire as being normal and 
the desired goal. This point may be illustrated 
—not proven—by a recent case in which a wo- 
man described her marriage of fifteen years 
duration. The marriage was accompanied by 


*As Drs. Abraham and Hannah Stone have noted, it is 
important to determine ‘‘Whether the wife has merely a sexual 
antipathy toward her husband or whether she actually has a 
general sexual apathy.’’ ‘‘Marital Maladjustments,"’ The 
Cyclopedia of Medicine, Surgery and Specialties, XII (1945) 
p. 5. 
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mutual interests, genuine warmth, admiration, 
and respect, but the wife had minimal desire for 
sexual intercourse. The couple reported that 
they did not regard this as a problem and had 
believed that they were “happily married.” 
However, after reading some of the recent pub- 
lications and magazine articles, this husband 
and wife began to worry that there was some- 
thing missing in their sex life. They experi- 
mented with a variety of techniques in an effort 
to “‘warm me (the wife) up to the point where 
I would desire sexual expression as much as my 
husband.” However, this resulted in extreme 
frustration for her. She indicated that she “had 
nothing against sex,” but she just didn’t feel 
sexually excited toward her husband regardless 
of how many techniques they used or how skill- 
fully those techniques were employed. 

When she came for counseling she was con- 
cerned about being frigid and about what was 
wrong with her. In a number of cases, such a 
wife may be emotionally blocked in sexual ex- 
pression. : However, there is also the possibility 
that there is nothing wrong with her except that 
although her husband means many things to 
her, he doesn’t mean sexual attraction, The 
counselor would need to ascertain whether medi- 
cal, ideological, and emotional factors which 
might be impeding the wife’s sexual desire had 
been examined. However, the point being 
stressed is that a particular couple may work out 
a mutually satisfying sex relationship within the 
context of minimal desire for sex expression by 
the wife. The problem of “frigidity” for such 
couples may be created in a definitional sense 
by the tyranny of the ‘majority norm” and by 
writers positing an ideal depth of sexual desire 
on the part of wife and husband. Unaware of 
such an idealized norm, this couple might never 
have thought there was anything wrong with 
their sex relationship and the wife would not 
have been labeled as “frigid” by either of them. 

Over-emphasis on Technique. Closely associ- 
ated with the point in the foregoing case is 
another trend which appears to be quite far 
reaching; namely, an over-emphasis on tech- 
niques of love-making. Such an emphasis may 
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become a factor in frigidity when it tends to 
separate sex from love. With sex and love 
separated, some wives may find themselves 
“frigid.” Not because they are “cold,” but be- 
cause for them love and sex are inseparable. 
Over-attention to techniques makes sex appear 
mechanical to them and robs the relationship of 
a more spontaneous expression of love. 

There appears to be a tendency in this over- 
emphzsis upon physical techniques to assume 
that love flows from sex; and to imply that if two 
people don’t love each other sufficiently, they can 
greatly increase their love for each other by per- 
fecting their sexual technique. To this writer, 
this seems to put the cart before the horse and 
may even frighten the horse away from the 
cart, To be mutually satisfying on a permanent 
basis, sex stems more often from love rather than 
the reverse. The Freudian tendency—though 
stressed less cautiously by his disciples than by 
Freud himself and later denied by some of the 
Neo-Freudians—to see love as derived from sex 
and to even identify tenderness as “aim- 
inhibited sexuality,” is an important factor in 
this over-emphasis upon techniques and the phys- 
ical aspects of the sex relationship. Also, the 
very fact that it is easier to describe the tangible 
aspects of position and manipulation than it is 
to discuss the emotional, ideological, and 
spiritual aspects of sex, may explain why far 
more pages are devoted to the former than to. 
the latter.* 

There is a need for information about physi- 
cal techniques, anatomy, and positions. How- 
ever, sex and love can and do become separated 
through an over-emphasis on techniques. With 
such an emphasis, the sexual relationship tends 
for some couples to become almost work or a 
chore which loses the spontaneity of a love re- 
lationship in which two people lose themselves 
without particular thought to whether their 


* A. H. Maslow has noted in this connection, the absence 
of any comprehensive treatment of love in the majority of 
works on the family and marriage, except in a negative sense 
to say what love isn’t. He also notes the infrequency with 
which such works actually index the subject ‘‘love.”’ Ashley 
Montagu (*d.), The Meaning of Love (New York: Julian 
Press, 1953), pp. 57-58. 
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technique is achieving results. With such em- 
phasis it may become increasingly a physical act 
and less a relationship of love. 

In this connection, one may find in the mar- 
riage counseling literature considerable super- 
imposition of values in the discussions of the de- 
sirability and normalcy of completely unin- 
hibited sexual relations. The question arises as 
to whether we may be intensifying the so-called 
frigidity of some wives by glorifying the unin- 
hibited, many-positioned, novelty approach.* 
We may actually be creating frigidity for some 
women by supporting in such literature the no- 
tion of a pattern of sexual intercourse. Is it not 
possible that there are many patterns of success- 
ful sexual relationships, including the pattern of 
only one position which may involve consider- 
able inhibition, shyness, and very little sex play 
and genital manipulation? Who is to say that 
this pattern is not “normal” and “successful” for 
some couples in terms of producing a “happy” 
relationship for them? ‘There is a tendency in 
such literature to search for and try to establish 
a normative pattern for all couples, rather than 
respect the individual pattern of particular 
couples. 

Closely associated with this is what might be 
termed the current “orgasmic complex.” The 
notion that there is something wrong with the 
wife who doesn’t always experience orgasm with 
each sexual union has created a certain amount of 
anxiety for both husband and wife over the 
failure to achieve this idealized goal—a goal 
which is idealized and proselyted in spite of the 
absence of any definitive research data as to the 
causal relationship between the wife’s orgasm 
frequency and marital happiness.” 

5 Illustrative of this point is the attitude of couples having 
difficulty conceiving a child. The emphasis on temperature 
charts and calendar watching tends to rob the sexual union 
of its spontaneity and fun. 

¢ A. H. Maslow has noted that in healthy love as practiced 
by ‘‘self-actualizing’’ people, familiarity maw be far more 
important than novelty in producing good sexual relationships. 
op. cit., pp. 57-93. 

™ See Clifford R. Adams’ unpublished study of the rela- 
tionship between marital happiness and increased sexual re- 
sponsiveness. His study of 150 college wives suggested that, 
“increased sexual responsiveness does not seem to be accom- 


panied by increased marital happiness.’’ Family Life, 13:1-2, 
October 1953. 
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Importance of an Interactionally-Derived 
Adequate Self-Picture. Another category of 
cases in which frigidity appears as the result, or 
symptomatic, of another more general problem 
can best be illustrated with a case history. 

A forty-five-year-old wife initiated counseling 
with the presenting problem that she no longer 
enjoyed or desired sexual relations with her 
husband. She found him physically repulsive. 
He accused her of being the “coldest thing out- 
side of the refrigerator.’” She indicated that her 
indifference toward and growing dislike of sex 
had existed over a period of ten years and had 
grown steadily worse. Counseling was pre- 
cipitated in part because her three children had 
recently left home for college. Living alone 
with her husband had become unbearable for 
the wife. 

Both husband and wife were in good health, 
college graduates, white, and Protestant. The 
husband was a successful car salesman. The 
wife's primary complaints were: he wanted too 
much sex, he lied incessantly even when it wasn’t 
necessary, he never stayed at home except long 
enough to eat and sleep, and he never wanted 
to take her out publicly. The husband indicated 
that he never remained at home because his wife 
constantly nagged him, resisted all his efforts to 
make love to her, and had no interest whatsoever 
in his work. 

As the case developed, it appeared that from 
the beginning of the marriage the wife had had 
very little understanding of a salesman and his 
occupational role in contemporary society. She 
possessed very little insight into the function of 
his need to always be positive and to convince 
himself he “almost had a sale” or that “to- 
morrow he would have several sales.” She re- 
garded this as deceitful and lying. As she ac- 
cused him of lying about his sales, his need for 
defensive lying increased until a vicious cycle 
ensued. She would question him at the end of 
each day. “Did you really make a sale? Do 
you have the deal closed and the money in 
hand? Is it just a promise?” In order to escape 
the questions and accusations he had retired in- 
creasingly from the home and her. She spent 
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most of her time with the children and didn’t 
realize how far apart she and her husband were 
until the children left for college. His with- 
drawal from her left her without any verbal ex- 
pressions of love or physical assurances of being 
needed and wanted, which in turn increased her 
nagging, derision, and questioning of him. 

During the course of counseling, the wife was 
helped to understand the “‘salesman’s role,” and 
the necessity for his affirmative (not lying) at- 
titude that although there had been twenty-five 
“no’s”’ today, there was “‘almost a sale” and “‘to- 
morrow there would be.” She began to under- 
stand that his apparent deception was actually 
increased by her tendency to doubt him, and 
also how her constant questioning had driven 
him from her. 

He, in turn, was helped to appreciate his 
wife’s misimpression of his “salesman’s role,” 
and how her nagging and questioning were in 
part related to her own need for assurance and 
love from him. As she sought to understand 
his role as a salesman and to accept him as he 
was, he began to spend more time with her 
and to give her the attention and verbal assur- 
ances of love she so desperately wanted. 

Insight and understanding between the two 
developed quite rapidly; and after three sessions 
with each partner separately, the couple was 
seen together twice for sessions of reverse role 
playing® in order to increase insight into their 
impressions of each other. The couple was 
seen once more three months later, at which 
time they were enjoying more “‘satisfying sexual 
relations than ever before in their marriage” ; 
and she indicated that she hadn’t realized what 
she “had been missing.” 

The point being made in the abbreviated pres- 
entation of this case is that very little time was 
spent discussing frigidity as such, although this 
was the problem presented initially by the wife 
and husband. With increased self-insight and 
understanding of their over-all relationship to 


® Previous arguments were replayed with wife saying what 
the husband said and vice versa to better enable them to see 
their lack of communication and to reveal misimpressions 
of each other. 
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each other in terms of emotional support and 
satisfaction of needs, “‘frigidity” was no longer 
a problem, although it had never been treated. 
As symptomatic behavior it seemed to disappear 
when the factors producing anxiety and self- 
doubt were modified, 

Importance of Self-Love. Such a case as the 
foregoing involves a central point in many “cases 
of frigidity’” which the writer has encountered. 
Ne. ‘y, that frigidity is symptomatic behavior 
in women who have lost or who lack basic self- 
respect and self-love. Previous publications 
have discussed the formation of this unfavorable 
self-image or inadequate self-picture in terms of 
childhood experiences and relationships, and also 
in terms of inadequate or misleading sex educa- 
tion. Again, without detracting from the fruit- 
fulness of such analyses, the writer is focusing 
upon more sociological and current interactional 
factors producing this lack of self-love and sense 
of worth.® 

Many females appear to suffer temporary 
frigidity when losing confidence in their roles 
as mothers, The numerous books and maga- 
zine articles telling modern mothers how to rear 
their children and continually impressing upon 
them the potential traumatic consequences of 
each thing they say or do to their children, leaves 
many of them dependent upon the “‘experts’’?° 
and in a very real state of anxiety over their 
own ability and intelligence to be good mothers. 
Also, there is considerable confusion and dis- 
clarity in contemporary women’s roles. The 
concomitant glamorization of the combination 
professional career-homemaker as the test of a 
“successful woman,” leaves many “homemakers 
only” with a very real sense of failure. 

® Many of our discussions about frigidity fail to distinguish 
between ‘‘feelings of guilt’? and ‘‘feelings of inferiority,” 
and assume that most cases are related to the former category 
of feelings. In the present discussion, we are more concerned 
with the latter. Cf., Franz Alexander, ‘Remarks About the 
Relation of Inferiority Feeling to Guilt Feeling,’’ International 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, 19:41-49, 1938. 

% For discussions of the influence upon mothers of too 
extensive professional technical advice on child rearing and 
for an analysis of trends in the ideas advocated by the experts, 
see Leo Kanner, ‘‘Emotional and Cultural Impacts on Con- 
temporary Motherhood,’’ Journal of Child Psychiatry, 2:168- 


175, 1951 and C. E. Vincent, ‘“Trends in Infant Care Ideas,” 
Child Development, 22:199-209, September, 1951. 
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Lacking confidence in their ability as mothers 
and denied sufficient recognition in their roles 
as homemakers, these females tend to lose some 
measure of personal worth. Lacking this basic 
self-love, it becomes increasingly difficult for 
them to love others and in particular to love 
their husbands sexually.1! The “problem of 
frigidity” in such cases is many times most fruit- 
fully approached by giving attention to the 
interpersonal and interactional situations from 
which the inadequate self-picture is being de- 
rived. Many husbands are aware, for example, 
that their wives are more desirous of sexual love 
on the evenings of days during which inter- 
personal relations and the successful completion 
of tasks have given the wife a sense of achieve- 
ment or increased self-love and self-respect. 

The Female’s Impression of the Male’s Sex 
Expression. Also contributing to this loss of 
self-love on the part of the female is the differ- 
ence in orientation with which men and women 
are presumed to approach the sexual experience. 
Although this difference has been discussed fre- 
quently as a biological difference, we are con- 
cerned here with this difference as an “‘impres- 
sion” which the female has been taught about the 
male. Many wives interact not with their hus- 
bands, but with their “impressions” or mental 
images of their husbands. And as Preston and 
others have pointed out, this impression is 
reality in the interpersonal relationship.'? 

' This impression of the male about which we 
are concerned here, is the notion that man’s 
sexual interest in women is primarily for physi- 
cal gratification and that only the woman ap- 
proaches the sexual union with thoughts and 
intentions of love-giving. Such an impression 
tends to deny that men have as much desire to 


11 This statement assumes that love of others has its 
genesis in adequate self-love as Eric Fromm and others have 
noted. Numerous psychologists have also pointed out that 
Christ assumed this principle when He instructed that we 
“love our neighbors as ourselves.’ Namely, that if we didn’t 
love ourselves a great deal, our neighbors would be better off 
without the kind of feeling toward them which we have 
toward ourselves. 

2M. G. Preston, W. L. Pelts, E. H. Mudd, and H. B. 
Froscher, ‘‘Impressions of Personality as a Function of Marital 
Conflict,’" The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
47:326-336, April, 1952. 
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express love in the sexual relationship as have 
women. As O. Spurgeon English has observed, 
this impression has been with us for a very long 
time and in part has been fostered by the writ- 
ings of the poets and novelists. 

With such as impression of the male’s ap- 
proach to sex, many wives are frequently at a 
complete loss to understand how their husbands 
can conclude, or on occasion even interrupt, a 
rather serious disagreement with a request for 
coitus. For the male on such occasions, sexual 
union actually becomes a salve for his wounds 
and a way of telling his wife that he loves 
her. It is also a means of assuring himself that 
his wife still loves and wants him. However, 
the ferale who has the impression of the male 
as one who uses the sexual act primarily for 
physical gratification simply feels “used” by 
such a relationship. She reveals this impression 
when she states, “he only wants me for sex.” 
If she understood that his request for coitus 
was a request for love, she would not feel 
threatened by the request. 

It also appears that the more lacking in self- 
love she is, the more she tends to accept this 
impression that he “uses” her in the sexual 
union. Not loving herself, she finds it difficult 
to believe that he could love and want her as a 
person rather than just for sexual gratification. 
When the act becomes interpreted as further 
abuse after an argument, she may refuse or con- 
sent grudgingly. When she merely complies 


1%30. Spurgeon English, ‘‘Sexual Love—Man Toward 
Woman,"’ in Ashley Montagu, op. cit., pp. 163-175. 
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dutifully without love being expressed, his real 
need is unsatisfied. A vicious cycle then ensues. 
His unsatisfied needs for expression of love 
in sexual union may cause him to increase his 
requests. She in turn, with her impression of 
these requests, becomes more threatened, less 
willing to be “used” in her terms, and con- 
sequently more “frigid.” 

Many such cases progress quite rapidly in 
counseling (if no other factors are involved) 
when each partner can be helped to appreciate 
his spouse’s “impression” and the variety of 
needs that may be fulfilled in the sexual rela- 
tionship. 

Summary. The problems, understanding, and 
treatment of “‘frigidity” entail many variables. 
From the sociological viewpoint a variety of fac- 
tors—interclass marriage, absence of physical 
Ic ve, over-emphasis on technique, the importance 
of interactional patterns which decreases self- 
dignity and self-worth, and impressions of the 
spouse’s reasons for sexual expression—may 
contribute singly or in combinations to the 
frustrations and unhappiness of couples where 
the wife has been labeled “‘frigid.” ‘Fridigity” 
as such is a label too frequently attached to be- 
havior which is symptomatic of problems in- 
volving some of the above variables. Increased 
awareness of the role of these interpersonal and 
social variables in frigidity may enable the 
counselor to decrease counselor's anxiety over 
symptomatic frigidity and to redirect their think- 
ing and feeiing to a clarification of some of these 
factors contributing to the symptomatic-behavior. 
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The Adjustment of the Family to Alcoholism* 
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"THERE is a sizable literature on alcoholism 
and on families in crisis. However, chere have 
been few publications dealing with families 
who are attempting to make an adjustment to 
the crisis of alcoholism. 

Individual members of the families of alco- 
holics have been studied. Psychologists and 
social workers have evaluated the personalities 
of wives uf alcoholics. While these studies 
offer descriptions of some of the characteristic 
behaviors involved in the crisis, they tend to 
conceptualize this behavior as arising from the 
pre-crisis personality pathology of the wives, 
and tc focus on those personality attributes and 
behavicrs which appear to prolong and in- 
tensify the crisis (1-4). Comments have been 
published on some effects of the alcoholic 
father on the personality development of chil- 
dren (1, 5). 

Sociological studies of families in crisis (6) 
have concentrated on crises of a rather differ- 
ent nature from that precipitated by alcoholism. 
Such crises as bereavement and war separation 
and reunion are socially acceptable and do not 
tend to involve a sense of shame, which is a 


major characteristic of the alcoholism-indr-ed . 


crisis. Unemployment and divorce, while less 
socially acceptable, are known by those affected 
by them to be crises which are shared by others 
in the society. The family of an alcoholic 
rarely knows that the problem is a common one 
until a relatively late stage in the crisis. The 
family crises referred to above tend to occur 
in a more or less pure form. This is very 
rately true of the crisis of alcoholism. Un- 
controlled drinking may be the important initial 
precipitant of the crisis; but, by the time the 
crisis has run its course, unemployment, deser- 

* This study has been supported in part by the State of 
Washington Research Fund under Initiative 171; the National 


Institute of Mental Health, U. S. Public Health Service; and 
the O'Donnel Psychiatric Research Fund. 
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tion and return, nonsupport, infidelity, imprisoi- 
ment, illness and progressive dissension have 
also uccurred. It is, therefore, very difficult to 
separate out the particular aspect of the crisis 
which leads to any specific adjustive behavior 
on the part of the family unit. 

A family crisis which is similar to that in- 
duced by alcoholism arises when a family 
member becomes mentally ill, A recently pub- 
lished report on the preliminary findings of a 
study of the impact of mental illness on the 
family (7) indicates that this crisis is similar 
in the type of confusion generated, its com- 
plexity, and in the way in which shame is felt 
and dealt with. The report is focussed on the 
way in which the wife defines the situation, and 
her resulting behavior from the first signs of 
bizarre behavior to the end of her husband’s 
hospitalization. 

Although the crisis induced by alcoholism 
is somewhat different from most other family 
crises which have been investigated, and is 
more complex, the method and theory of the 
earlier studies are directly applicable. 


METHOD AND SAMPLE 


The method of gathering data for the study 
of family adjustment to alcoholism had elements 
in common with that used by Koos in his in- 
vestigation of the incidence and types of prob- 
lems found in low-income families (8) and 
that used in the study of the impact of mental 
illness on the family (7). The investigator 
was associated in a friendship relationship with 
a group of wives of alcoholics over a prolonged 
period of time. At the time of the first report 
on this research, this association had been of 
three years’ duration (9), and at present, of 
five years’. The women who contributed the 
data belong to the Alcoholics Anonymous Aux- 
iliary in Seattle. This group is composed 
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partly of women whose husbands are or were 
members of Alcoholics Anonymous, and partly 
of women whose husbands are excessive drink- 
ers who have never contacted Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. At a typical meeting one fifth would be 
the wives of Alcoholics Anonymous members 
who have been sober for some time; the hus- 
bands of another fifth would have recently 
joined the fellowship; the remainder would be 
divided between those whose husbands were 
“on and off’ the Alcoholics Anonymous pro- 
gram and those whose husbands had not as yet 
had any contact with this organization. The 
meetings of this group, which usually take a 
form similar to a group psychotherapy session, 
were recorded verbatim in shorthand. In addi- 
tion, the frequent informal contacts with past 
and present members were recorded. This 
group of approximately seventy-five women 
provided the largest body of data. 

When the initial report was completed, it 
was read to members of the Auxiliary with a 
request for correction of errors in fact or in- 
terpretation. Corrections could be presented 
anonymously or from the floor. Only one 
change was suggested, that the family of the 
solitary drinker had some problems which were 
due to the in-the-home, rather than away-from- 
home locale of the drinking. This suggestion 
was incorporated. The investigator is certain 
that her relationship with the group is such that 
there was no reticence about offering sugges- 
tions for change in the fomulation. 

Additional information on family interac- 
tions and responses to the crisis was garnered 
from interviews with the relatives of hospital- 
ized alcoholics. These data, gathered as one 
aspect of a larger study of alcoholism, were 
used to raise questions about the data derived 
from the Auxiliary group, and to give some 
indication of the degree to which these findings 
could be generalized to other samples of families 
undergoing a similar crisis. 

It should be noted, however, that the find- 
ings of this research are applicable only to those 
families which are seeking help for the alco- 
holism of the husband, Other families are 
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known to have divorced, often without having 
sought help for the drinking problem. It is 
known that some families never seek help and 
never disintegrate. While the wives of the 
hospitalized alcoholics gave substantially the 
same picture of the crisis as did the women 
from the Auxiliary, there is no evidence that the 
conclusions of this study can be generalized 
beyond these two groups. In addition, there 
are good theoretical reasons for believing that 
where the alcoholic family member is the wife 
or a child, the process of the crisis is sub- 
stantially different. 


FINDINGS 


The crisis induced by alcoholism goes through 
several stages. When the interactions of family 
members in respect to the excessive drinking 
per se are viewed, the crisis starts as a series 
of acute crises, probably widely spaced in time, 
passes into a progressive type of crisis in which 
the emotional involvement and hostility ex- 
pressed are diminished, and finally, if the fam- 
ily has stayed together, into a habitviced crisis. 
In the latter stage, the family is accustomed to 
the excessive drinking and the behavior sur- 
rounding it, has made its adjustment to it, and 
is concerned about it but not disrupted by it 
(10). 

However, a characteristic of the over-all 
crisis of alcoholism is that secondary crises 
arise from the very nature of the illness. Many 
of these crises, too, go through the same stages, 
beginning as sporadic acute crises, and gradu- 
ally passing into progressive and finally habitu- 
ated crises, For example, the nonsupport prob- 
lem begins as a series of acute crises over the 
spending of money for drinking rather than for 
necessities. As time passes, the conflict over 
diminishing support becomes cumulative and 
persistent. Finally, the family adjusts by 
ceasing to expect support and makes other 
arrangements for subsistence. After this the 
crisis is of a habituated nature, being one ele- 
ment of a larger area of continued disagree- 
ment. At this latter stage, the disruptive effects 
of lack of support have been minimized. 
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The elements of the crisis of alcoholism, and 
each of the subsidiary crises, are similar to 
those of less complex crises. Throughout, all 
family members behave in a manner which they 
hope will resolve the crisis and permit 4 return 
to stability, Each member's actions are in- 
fluenced by his previous personality, by his 
previous role and status in the family group, and 
by the history of the crisis and its effects on his 
personality, habit patterns, roles and status up 
to that point (6). Action is also influenced by 
the past effectiveness of that particular action 
as a means of social control or as an adjustive 
technique before and during the crisis. The be- 
havior of the members of the family individu- 
ally and as a unit during each phase of the 
crisis contributes to the form which the crisis 
takes in the following stages and sets limits 
on possibilities of behavior in subsequent 
stages. 

In addition, family members are influenced 
strongly by the cultural definitions of alco- 
holism as evidence of weakness, inadequacy, or 
sinfulness; by the cultural prescriptions for the 
roles of family members; and by the cultural 
values of family solidarity, sanctity, and self- 
sufficiency. Alcoholism in a family poses a 
situation which the culture defines as shameful ; 
but for the handling of which there are no 
prescriptions which are effective, or which 
permit direct action that is not in contict with 


other cultural prescriptions. In crises such as‘ 


physical illness or bereavement the family can 
draw on cultural definitions of appropriate be- 
havior and on procedures which will terminate 
the crisis, but this is not the case when there 
is alcoholism in the family. The cultural view 
is that alcoholism is shameful and should not 
occur. Thus, in facing alcoholism, the family 
is in a socially unstructured situation and must 
find the techniques for handling it through 
trial and error. In this respect, there are 
marked similarities to the crisis of mental ill- 
ness (7). 

The over-all crises and each of the subsidiary 
crises go through the stages delineated by Hill 
(6), that is, crisis—disorganization—recovery 
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—teorganization. As in other crises, and es- 
pecially the bereavement crisis, there is an in- 
itial denial of the problem, followed by a 
downward slump in organization during which 
roles are played with less enthusiasm and there 
is an increase in tensions and strained relation- 
ships. Finally, as some of the adjustive tech- 
niques prove successful, an‘ improvement occurs 
and family organization becomes stabilized at 
a new level. Characteristics of each stage of 
the crisis are: reshuffling of roles among family 
members, changes in status and prestige, chang- 
ing ‘self’ and “other” images, shifts in family 
solidarity and self-sufficiency and in the visi- 
bility of the problem to outsiders. In the 
process of the crisis, considerable mental con- 
flict is engendered in all family members, and 
personality distortion occurs. 

In evaluating the following presentation of 
the stages through which the family passes in 
adjusting to the alcoholism of the father, it 
should be kept in mind that we are dealing 
with the wife's definition of the situation. As 
most of the families investigated were com- 
posed of a wife, husband, and minor children, 
her definition of the situation was the relevant 
one. 

Hill (6) points out that the way in which 
a family defines a given situation or event is 
an important element in whether or not a crisis 
results, He calls this the “‘c factor” in the de- 
velopment of a crisis. In the case of alcohol- 
ism in the family, it is difficult to envisage the 
possibility that there could be a family defini- 
tion of excessive drinking behavior such that 
a crisis would not occur. In the experience of 
the investigator, excessive drinking tends to 
constitute a crisis even in the special case where 
both spouses are alcoholics. 

However, the definition of the crisis and its 
nature by the family does determine in large 
measure the action which is taken to cope with 
it. Some families shorten the crisis by casting 
the alcoholic member out of their ranks at an 
early stage of excessive drinking; others pro- 
long the crisis by continuing their attempts to 
adjust to the alcoholic member. The latter is 
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particularly the case among the families who 
define the alcoholic as sick, thereby activating 
the cultural prescriptions for behavior in rela- 
tion to the chronically and seriously ill. 

The extent to which the family’s definition 
of excessive drinking behavior contributes to 
the development of alcoholism or increases the 
probability of alcoholism is unknown. That 
the definition of the excessive drinker by others 
is an important factor in the process of becom- 
ing an alcoholic and in developing a concep- 
tion of oneself as a problem drinker (a neces- 
sary first step towards the termination of alco- 
holism) is a hypothesis worthy of investiga- 
tion. 


Stages in Family Adjustment to an Alcoholic 
. Member 


The Beginning of the Marriage: At the time 
marriage was considered, the drinking of most 
of the men was within socially acceptable limits. 
In a few cases the men were already alcoholics 
but managed to hide this from their fiancees. 
On dates they drank only moderately or not 
at all and often avoided friends and relatives 
who might expose their excessive drinking. 
Those relatives and friends who were intro- 
duced to the fiancee were those who had hoped 
that ‘‘marriage would straighten him out” and 
thus said nothing about the drinking. In a 
small number of cases the men spoke about 
their alcoholism with their fiancees. The 
women had no conception of what alcoholism 
meant, other than that it involved more than 
the usual frequency of drinking. These women 
began marriage with little more preparation 
than if they had not been told anything about 
the drinking problem. 

Stage 1: Attempts to Deny the Problem. At 
some time during the marriage, incidents of 
excessive drinking begin. Although they are 
sporadic, these episodes place strains on the 
husband-wife interaction and pose crises of 
the acute type. After each drinking episode, 
the relationships of family members are re- 
defined, usually in a way that minimizes other 
family problems which are not obviously re- 
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lated to the drinking. Both spouses attempt 
to explain the drinking episode in a manner 
which will permit them to regard it as “normal” 
behavior (7). Thereafter, as a kind of safety 
measure, situations or behavior which are 
thought to be related to the onset of drinking 
are avoided. During periods of reconciliation 
when inappropriate drinking does not occur, 
both husband and wife feel guilty about the 
thoughts they had had about each other, about 
their behavior, and about their impact on their 
mate. Each tries to play “Ideal Spouse” roles 
in an attempt to deny that strains exist in the 
marriage. 

As inappropriate drinking behavior becomes 
recurrent, initial explanations of the reasons 
for this behavior as being within the range of 
“normal behavior” become unsatisfactory. The 
wife's definitions of the nature of the problem 
change from one formulation to another, until 
gradually she recognizes the behavior as alco- 
holism. The process by which the wife comes 
to recognize alcoholism is precisely the same 
as the process of recognizing mental illness. 
The report on the Impact of Mental Illness on 
the Family (7) points out that the problems 
in accurately and immediately defining the situ- 
ation are understandable within the framework 
of perception theory. ‘Behavior which is un- 
familiar and incongruent and unlikely in terms 
of current expectations and needs will not be 
readily recognized, and stressful or threatening 
stimuli will tend to be misperceived or per- 
ceived with difficulty or delay.” The same 
study delineates the stages in defining the prob- 
lems as follows: 

1. The wife’s threshold for initially discerning a 
problem depends on the accumulation of various 
kinds of behavior which are not readily under- 
standable or acceptable to her. 

2. This accumulation forces upon the wife the 
necessity for examining and adjusting expecta- 
tions for herself and her husband which permit 
her to account for his behavior. 

3. The wife is in an “overlapping” situation, of 
problem—not problem, or of normal—not nor- 
mal. Her interpretations shift back and forth. 

4. Adaptations to the atypical behavior of the hus- 
band occur. There is testing and waiting for 
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additional cues in coming to any given inter- 
pretation, as in most problem solving. The 
wife mobilizes strong defenses against the hus- 
band’s deviant behavior. These defenses take 
form in such reactions as denying, attenuating, 
balancing and normalizing the husband’s prob- 
lems. 

5. Eventually there is a threshold point at which 
the perception breaks, when the wife comes to 
the relatively stable conclusion that the problem 
is a psychiatric one and/or that she cannot alone 
cope with the husband’s behavior. 


In this initial stage of the ctisis, both the 
husband and wife are concerned with the social 
visibility of the drinking behavior. They feel 
that if the nature and extent of the drinking 
become widely known, family status will be 
threatened. The wife tends to be the more 
concerned. The family’s status in the com- 
munity is dependent on the behavior of the 
husband, and the wife feels less in control of 
the situation than he. As a result she attempts 
to exert some control and is usually blocked 
in her efforts by the sacredness of drinking be- 
havior to the male, The usual response of the 
husband to her efforts is to state no problem 
exists. 

Friends contribute to her confusion. If she 
compares her husband with them, some show 
parallels to his drinking and others are in 
marked contrast. Depending on which friends 
she is comparing him with, her definition of 
his behavior is “normal” or “not normal.” If 
she consults friends, they tend to discount her 
concern, thus facilitating her tendency to deny 
that a problem is emerging. As the report on 
the Impact of Mental Illness on the Family 
points out,, “social pressures and expectations 
not only keep behavior in line, but to a great 
extent perceptions of behavior as well” (7). 

Stage 2: Attempts to Eliminate the Problem. 
When incidents of excessive drinking multiply, 
the family becomes socially isolated. The iso- 
lation results partly from a voluntary with- 
drawal from extra-family social interactions, 
and partly from ostracism by others. The in- 
creasing isolation magnifies the importance of 
intra-family interactions and events, The be- 
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havior and thought of the husband and wife 
become obsessively drinking-centered. Drink- 
ing comes to symbolize all conflicts between the 
spouses, and even mother-child and father-child 
conflicts are regarded as indirect derivatives of 
the drinking behavior. Attempts to keep the 
social visibility of the excessive drinking at the 
lowest possible level increase. The children 
are shielded from the knowledge of their fa- 
ther’s behavior; lies are told to employers and to 
others directly affected by the drinking. 

During this stage the husband and wife 
draw further apart; the process of alienation 
(6) accelerates. Each spouse feels resentful 
of the other. When resentment is expressed, 
further drinking occurs. When it is not, ten- 
sion mounts until another drinking episode is 
precipitated. Both search frantically for the 
reasons for the drinking, feeling that if the 
reason could be discovered, all family members 
could gear their behavior so as to make the 
drinking unnecessary. Such husband-wife dis- 
cussions become increasingly unproductive as 
the alienation process continues. 

In this stage the wife begins to feel in- 
creasingly inadequate as a wife, mother, woman, 
and person. She feels she has failed to meet 
her husband’s needs, and to make a happy and 
united home for her children. Her husband's 
frequent comments to the effect that her be- 
havior is the cause of his drinking intensify the 


« process of self-devaluation, and leave her tense 


and frightened. 

During: this stage there are sporadic reconcili- 
ations. Usually an attempt has been made to 
maintain the illusion that there has been no 
change in husband-wife-children roles, As a 
result, the family organization is disrupted each 
time the husband drinks excessively. 

The maximum level of trial and error efforts 
to control the drinking occurs during this sec- 
ond stage of the crisis. At times it reaches a 
frantic level. Despite these efforts, or because 
of them, no consistency is achieved . All efforts 
to structure the situation and to stabilize the 
family appear to fail. No matter what action 
is taken, drinking occurs. Gradually all family 
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goals, including permanent sobriety for the 
husband, become secondary to the short-term 
goal of having him sober today. 

Stage 3: Disorganization. During Stage 3, 
attempts to control the drinking of the husband 
became sporadic, or are given up entirely. 
Family behavior is engaged in as a means of 
relieving tension, rather than as means to an 
end, Any techniques which diminished tension 
successfully in earlier stages of the crisis are 
used increasingly, with no other motive in 
mind, The wife adopts a ‘“‘what’s the use?” 
attitude and begins to think of her husband's 
drinking as a problem which is likely to be 
permanent. The demoralization of the family 
is also shown by the discontinuation of efforts 
to understand the alcoholic, by the cessation of 
efforts to keep the visibility of the problem 
at a minimum or to shield the children from 
a knowledge of their father’s behavior. The 
myth that the alcoholic has his former status 
in the family is no longer upheld as he fails 
to support the family, to-play husband or father 
roles, is imprisoned, sporadically disappears 
and returns, or is caught in infidelity, Al- 
though in actuality his roles have been dropped 
before this, the alcoholic resists the relinquish- 
ment of the myth. His efforts to have his im- 
portance to the family verbally recognized add 
to the general dissension. In addition, the 
sexual relationship between the spouses has 
been severely disturbed by this time. The 
family has also resorted to public agencies for 
aid, thereby further damaging its self-sufficiency 
and self-respect. 

The wife begins to worry about her sanity 
during this stage, as she finds herself engaging 
in behavior which she knows to be senseless and 
random, and as she becomes more tense, anx- 
ious, and hostile. She regards her precrisis self 
as “the real me,” and is frightened at the ex- 
tent to which she has deviated from this earlier 
self. 

Stage 4: Attempts to Reorganize in Spite of 
Problems. Stage 4 usually begins when one of 
the subsidiary crises occurs and some action 
must be taken if the family is to survive as a 
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unit. At this point some wives separate from 
their husbands and the family goes directly into 
Stage 5. Some families become stabilized at 
the Stage 4 level. 

The major characteristic of this stage is that 
the wife takes over her husband’s roles in ac- 
tion. The alcoholic husband is ignored or is 
assigned the status of a recalcitrant child by 
the wife and children. When the wife's obli- 
gations to her husband conflict with her obliga- 
tions to her children, she decides in favor of 
the latter. As the husband becomes less dis- 
ruptive to the on-going family organization 
and function, hostility toward him diminishes 
and feelings of pity and protectiveness arise. 
The husband’s response is frequently intense; 
but sporadic efforts continue to be made to gain 
recognition as a husband and father, and to 
re-enter the family ranks which are being pro- 
gressively closed to exclude him. 

The reorganization of the family structure 
has a stabilizing effect on the children as they 
find their environment more consistent and pre- 
dictable. They accept their mother’s definition 
of the drinking as being unrelated to the be- 
havior of family members, and guilt and 
anxiety diminish. 

As the wife assutnes more control of the 
family, she gradually regains her sense of worth 
and worries less about her sanity. Long-term 
family goals begin to emerge again, and plans 
are made to achieve them. Although by this 
time the family has been helped by innumera- 
ble agencies, this help has come to be accepted 
as necessary and ceases to be a source of shame. 
If, as a means of ‘helping herself the wife 
contacts the Alcoholics Anonymous, she gains 
perspective on her problem, learns that it is 
one which is extremely common, and thereby 
loses much of her shame and her motivation 
for concealment. She also gains a definition 
of the illness, prescriptions for behavior in the 
situation, and a definition of the form which 
the illness can be expected to take. All this 
makes her feel that the situation has become 
structured, that the family is now part of a 
group, rather than alone, and that her behavior 
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is purposeful. She can also renew extra-family 
social relationships with a group of people who 
are undisturbed by the drinking behavior and 
unpredictability of her husband. 

Despite the greater stabilization of the 
family, subsidiary crises multiply. The violence 
or withdrawal of the alcoholic increases, so 
income is less certain; periods of unemploy- 
ment, imprisonment, hospitalization, and other 
illness increase in frequency and duration. If 
the alcoholic formerly saw other women in 
secret, they may now be brought home. Each 
of these secondary crises is of an acute nature 
and is disruptive. The symbolization of these 
events as being caused by alcoholism, however, 
prevents the complete disruption of the family. 

The most disruptive type of crisis during 
this stage is the husband’s recognition of his 
drinking as a problem and his efforts to get 
treatment. Hope for his recovery is mobilized, 
and the family attempts to open its ranks and 
to reinstate him in his former roles in order to 
follow the recommendations of treatment agen- 
cies and in order to give the alcoholic the maxi- 
mal chance for recovery. Roles are partially 
reshuffled, attempts at attitude-changes are 
made, only to be again disrupted if treatment is 
unsuccessful. 

Stage 5: Efforts to Escape the Problems: The 
Decision to Separate from the Alcoholic Hus- 
band. The decision to separate from the hus- 
band is made in a manner similar to the deci- 
sion to separate for any other reasons. The 
wife seeks legal separation or divorce actively 
while the husband is the passive and resistant 
spouse. ‘They play their roles and interact in 
substantially the same way as other separating 
couples (6). The problems of support, of 
depriving children of a father, of the attitudes 
of others toward the action, of conflicting ad- 
vice by children, relatives, and social and treat- 
ment agencies are not unique to the alcoholism- 
induced crisis. However, there are problems 
whica are more concentrated in this type of 
crisis, For example, in Stage 4 of the crisis 
the husband has contributed financially to the 
family from time to time, often as a means of 
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temporarily regaining the favor of the wife, or 
of manipulating her in a quarrel. This motiva- 
tion no longer exists to the same extent after 
a separation. The wife, in deciding to separate 
from him, cannot count on any money from 
him. The mental conflict about deserting a 
sick man must be resolved, as well as the wife's 
feelings of responsibility for his alcoholism. 

By Stage 5, the family has often been threat- 
ened with physical violence or has experienced 
it. The appearance of this symptom of alco- 
holism is frequently the precipitant of the de- 
cision to separate. The possibility that separa- 
tion may intensify the feelings behind the vio- 
lence complicates the decision. The wife is 
afraid that if she goes to work, child-care per- 
sonnel may be exposed to the violence, or that 
she may be absent when the children require 
protection, or that she will be unable to handle 
this behavior herself. 

The previous tendency of family members to 
use excessive drinking as the symbolization of 
all other subsidiary crises and the accompanying 
conflicts also complicates the decision-making 
process. When the decision to separate is 
made, the alcoholic often gives up drinking 
temporarily, thereby removing what appears 
to be the major reason for the separation. This 
action tends to leave the wife feeling confused 
and bewildered. 

While the definition of alcoholism as illness 


‘ alleviates much of the personal involvement 


of the wife in the alienation process of earlier 
stages, at this stage it makes for additional 
difficulties. To separate from a husband who 
is a continually disruptive element in the family 
would be ethically possible; to desert an ill 
man in his hour of greatest need (as he and 
agencies treating him insist) leads to the 
mobilization of feelings of guilt. If alcohol- 
ism as an illness is defined to include the con- 
cept that no one can influence the outcome ex- 
cept the alcoholic himself, the guilt is less. 
Events and experiences of Stage 4 have fa- 
cilitated the decision-making process in many 
ways. Recurrent absences of the husband (due 
to desertion, imprisonment, or hospitalization) 
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have indicated how smoothly the family can 
run without him. Taking over control of the 
family has bolstered the self-confidence of the 
wife. The orientation of the wife has switched 
from inaction to action, and this orientation 
adds to the pressure to make a decision. That 
she is now acquainted with public agencies 
which can provide help and that she has over- 
come her shame about using them are also help- 
ful. 

Stage 6: Reorganization of the Family. The 
process of family reorganization after the sep- 
aration or divorce is substantially similar to 


for this action. Hill and Waller (6) describe 
this process as involving a reshuffling of family 
roles, changes in the habit patterns of individual 
family members, and emotional reactions simi- 
lar to those in the midst of the bereavement 
process. The experiences of earlier stages of 
the crisis, in which the family has closed ranks 
against the alcoholic father, tend to minimize 
the disorganization following this subsidiary 
dismemberment crisis. 

Reorganization is somewhat impeded if the 
alcefiolic continues to attempt reconciliation or 
if ke feels he must ‘get even” with the family 
for deserting him. 

Stage 7: Reorganization of the Whole 
Family. Stage 7 is entered if the husband 
achieves sobriety, whether or not separation 
has preceded, It was pointed out that in earlier 
stages of the crisis most of the problems in 
the marriage were attributed to the alcoholism 
of the husband. Thus problems in adjustment 
which were not related directly to the drinking 
were unrecognized and unmet. The “sober 
personality” of the husband was thought of as 
the “real” personality, with a resulting lack 
of recognition of other factors involved in his 
sober behavior, for example, remorse and guilt 
over his actions, which led him to act like “the 
ideal husband” when sober. Lack of conflict 
and lack of drinking were defined as indicating 
a perfect adjustment. For the wife and hus- 
band facing a sober marriage after many years 
of an alcoholic marriage, the expectations of 
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marriage without alcoholism are unrealistic and 
idealistic. The reality of marriage almost in- 
evitably brings disillusionments. 

The sobriety of the husband does not raise 
hope at first. The family has been through 
this before. They are, however, willing to 
stand by him in the new attempt. As the length 
of sobriety increases, so do the hopes for its 
permanence and the efforts to be of help. 

With the continuation of sobriety, many 
problems begin to crop up. Mother has for 
years managed the family, and now father 
wishes to be reinstated in his former roles. 
Usually the first role reestablished is that of 
breadwinner. The economic problems of the 
family begin to be alleviated as debts are 
gradually paid and there is enough left over 
for current needs. With the resumption of 
this role, the husband feels that the family 
should reinstate him immediately in all his 
former roles. Difficulties inevitably ensue. 
For example, the children are often unable to 
accept his resumption of his father role. Their 
mother has played the roles of both parents for 
so long that it takes time to get used to the 
idea of consulting their father on problems and 
asking for his decisions. Often the father tries 
too hard to manage this change overnight, and 
the very pressure put upon the children toward 
this end defeats him. : 

The wife, who finds it difficult to conceive of 
her husband as permanently sober, feels an un- 
willingness to relinquish control, even though 
she believes that reinstatement of her husband 
in his family roles is necessary to his sobriety. 
She remembers events in the past when his 
failure to handle his responsibilities was cata- 
strophic to the family. Used to avoiding any- 
thing which might upset him, the wife often 
hesitates to discuss problems openly. If she 
is successful in helping him to regain his roles 
as father, she sometimes feels resentful of his 
intrusion into territory she has come to regard 
as her own. If he makes errors in judgment 
which affect the family adversely, her former 
feelings of being superior to him may come to 
the fore and affect her interaction with him. 
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Often the husband makes demands for 
obedience, for consideration, and for pamper- 
ing which members of the family feel unable 
to meet. He may become rather euphoric as 
his sobriety continues. He may feel superior 
and very virtuous for a time, which are diffi- 
cult for the family to accept in a former alco- 
holic. 

Gradually, however, the drinking problem 
sinks into the. past and marital adjustment at 
some level is achieved. Even when this has 
occurred, the drinking problem crops up oc- 
casionally, as when the time comes for a de- 
cision about whether the children should be 
permitted to drink, At parties the wife is 
concerned about whether her husband will take 
a drink, 

If sobriety has come through Alcoholics 
Anonymous, the husband frequently throws 
himself so wholeheartedly into A.A. activities 
that his wife sees little of him and feels neg- 
lected. As she worries less about his drink- 
ing, she may press him to cut down on these 
activities. That this is dangerous, since A.A. 
activity is highly correlated with success in 
Alcoholics Anonymous, has been shown by 
Lahey (11). The wife also discovers that, 
though she has a sober husband, she is by no 
means free of alcoholics. In his Twelfth Step 
work, he may keep the house filled with men 
he is helping. In the past her husband has 
avoided self-searching; and now he may be- 
come excessively introspective. 

If the husband becomes sober through Al- 
coholics Anonymous and the wife participates 
actively in groups open to her, the thoughts 
of what is happening to her, to her husband, 
and to her family will be verbalized and in- 
terpreted within the framework of the Alco- 
holics Anonymous philosophy; and the situa- 
tion will probably be more tolerable and more 
easily worked out. . 
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SUMMARY 


The onset of alcoholism in a family member 
has been viewed as precipitating a cumulative 
crisis for the family. Seven critical stages have 
been delineated. [Each stage affects the form 
which the following one will take. The family 
finds itself in an unstructured situation which 
is undefined by the culture, Thus it is forced 
to evolve techniques of adjustment through 
trial and error. The unpredictability of the 
situation, added to its lack of structure, engen- 
ders anxiety in family members which gives 
rise to personality difficulties. Factors in the 
culture, in the environment, and within the 
family situation prolong the crisis and deter 
the working out of permanent adjustment pat- 
terns. With the arrest of the alcoholism, the 
crisis enters its final stage. The family then 
attempts to reorganize to include the ex-alco- 
holic and to make adjustments to the changes 
which have occurred in him. 
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Abstracts 


WINSTON EHRMANN, ELMER BOCK, DONALD CAY, RUTH FOHL, 
VERNA GRAVES, AND HERBERT HART 


GENERAL 


Ackerman, Nathan W.: Psychoanalytic principles in 
a mental health clinic for the pre-school child 
and his family. Psychiatry, 19:63-76, February, 
1956. 

This article is based upon the author's experience 
as Director of the Council Child Development Cen- 
ter in its first five years of existence, 1946-1951. 
He discusses the Center's attempt to integrate psy- 
choanalytic thought into its program. The Center 
was established in New York City, in 1946, and is 
characterized by the author as a community mental 
health experimental program. At the Center, the 
staff dealt exclusively with the pre-school child 
(two to six years of age) and the child's family. 
in the eyes of the Center, “prevention is surely 
cheaper than cure.” The aim of the Center is to 
promote early detection and early treatment of emo- 
tional disturbances in children at an age when they 
are presumed to be highly modifiable. To try to ac- 
complish this goal the Center has an educational 
program in their nursery school, clinical services, 
and three types of treatment procedures: individual 
psychotherapy; group psychotherapy; and treatment 
of the environment. The staff soon discovered that 
what they needed was “an integration of the social 
ard psychological determinants of behavior.” The 
staff found that therapy of parents is a more ardu- 
ous task than working with the child and his needs. 
Certain areas where knowledge is lacking are pointed 
out by the author in his summary. The lack of 
definitive knowledge of ego-development in children 
must be recognized as a profound handicap to the 
understanding of child development. The inability 
to define, with some exactness, the personality of the 
child and its social adaptation hinders one in a defi- 
nition of a therapeutic method designed to influence 
child personality and child growth. 


Eliot, Martha M.: The family today: its needs and 
opportunities. Pastoral Psychology, 7:23-32, May. 
1956. 

The end result which is desired in child rearing 
is a healthy personality. Parents today are anxious 
for knowledge about child growth, development, and 
care. Knowledge about child development has been 
a slow and gradual accumulation; it will not be 
complete for some time to come, and new ideas will 
replace current ones. However, those who work with 
families have the task of presenting to the parents 
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the knowledge available. The author emphasizes the 
need for the childhood experience of trust and love, 
especially with the mother. The lack of this primary 
sense of trust and security can easily warp the matura- 
tion of the child. Self-confidence, integrity, and con- 
fidence must be exhibited in the parents first, and 
then transmitted to the child. The one goal which 
parents must not lose sight of is the healthy per- 
sonality of the child. The best preparation for to- 
morrow is for both the parents and child to live 
fully and adequately today. 


Ellis, Albert: New approaches to psychotherapy tech- 
nics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, Monograph 
Supplement No. 11, July, 1955, 53 pp. 
Practically all the periodical literature dealing with 

psychotherapy for the period 1950-53 was analyzed 

in an attempt to find out exactly what psychothera- 
pists do. Some consideration was also given to the 
personality qualifications of the psychotherapists, and 
to the structuring of the therapeutic relationship 
which may apply to all theoretical approaches. All 
the major theoretical orientations were considered un- 
der several rubrics: relationship therapy, expressive- 
emotive therapy, activity-directive therapy, supportive 
therapy, insight-interpretative therapy, and other tech- 
nics. The main findings of this survey are: (1) large 
numbers of technics are being used in the treatment 
programs of the maladjusted; (2) there are many 
contradictions between recognized methods; (3) sev- 
eral approaches may be used by the same therapist 
as seems indicated by a particular client; (4) there 
seems more emphasis on relationship therapy, much 
more on activity directive, and rather less on expres- 

sive-emotive and insight-interpretative technics; (5) 

there seems more short-term, face-to-face, less in- 

tensive therapy now than has been done previously ; 

(6) coliaboration between the therapist and the 

client is being stresse’; (7) there has been an in- 

crease in setting of positive goals, including the 
religious; (8) and finally, the use of adjunct tech- 
nics is being widely advocated in the literature. 


Fraser, F. C.: Heredity counseling: the darker side. 
Eugenics Quarterly, 3:45-51, March, 1956. 
There are many pitfalls to trap the vawary, many 

important factors that the inexperienced counselor 

may fail to consider, and many cases where it seems 
impossible to supply any satisfaction. Considerable 
difficulty comes from the fact that for many diseases 
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two clinically similar cases may be genetically differ- 
ent and thus have different genetic prognosis. On 
the other hand, a gene may have widely different 
manifestations in different persons, or perhaps no 
manifestations at all, and thus lead to difficulties 
in diagnosis and counseling. Whereas much of our 
difficulty in counseling is due to inadequate genetic 
knowledge, this same difficulty, or other difficulty, 
may be produced by the psychological and emotional 
conflicts that are often involved in counseling situa- 
tions, and which, if unperceived or ignored by the 
counselor, may make the counseling procedure worse 
than useless. Each situation is different ard must be 
approached with the knowledge that the problem is 
not only a genetic one, but involves domestic, eco- 
nomic, psychological and emotional factors. The 
heredity counselor is dealing not merely with gene 
frequencies and Mendelian ratios but with people, 
who are members of families. We know almost 
nothing about effects of counseling on the psychody- 
namics of personal and family situations, and there 
is great need for research in this field. 


Gibbons, William J.: Fertility control in the light 
of some recent Catholic statements. Eugenics 
Quarterly, Part I, 3:9-15, March, 1956, and Part 
II, 3:82-87, June, 1956. 

While the tendency to dissociate sexual expres- 
sion and childbearing has existed for centuries, as in 
withdrawal, abortive, and infaniicidal practices, this 
dissociation has been recently more widespread due 
to consequences of the industrial revolution, decline 
in the death rate, higher standards of living, and 
accessibility to contraceptive information and devices. 
The Catholic teaching has been: “The primary end 
of marriage is the procreation and education of off- 
spring; the secondary end, mutual aid and the remedy- 
ing of concupiscence.” Neither end should be em- 
phasized to the detriment of the other. The Catholic 
position is one of delicate balance between two ex- 
tremes. This Catholic doctrine was reiterated in 1951. 
Catholic moral teaching rules out absolutely as means 
of fertility regulation any suppression of life once 
conception has taken place, whether this be by abor- 
tion, contragestation, or contranidation. These are 
regarded not only as perversions of natural function 
but also as unjustified taking of human life. Prior 
to conception, any mechanical, chemical, or other 
means is illicit which has as its objective the preven- 
tion of conception by keeping semen from reaching 
the ovum, interfering with the natural process for 
this purpose. Sterilization, whether permanent or tem- 
porary, and whether induced by surgical, physio- 
logical, or other means, is unlawful when directly in- 
tended as contraceptive in purpose. There remains, 
then, as an acceptable means of fertility regulation 
only abstinence, either permanent or temporary (rhy- 
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thm method). This latter, in the presence of sufficient 
reason, is certainly acceptable morally; its effective- 
ness will, of course, depend on technical efficiency 
of means for detecting approaching ovulation and on 
the self discipline of the marriage partner. Artificial 
insemination is not condoned, because ‘“‘fertility should 
result from natural proccss and not by acts which 
are disordered.” 


Josselyn, Irene M.: Cultural forces, motherliness, and 
fatherliness. American Journal Orthopsychiatry, 
26:264-271, April, 1956. 

Father and mother roles are determined in the 
cultural constellation of the family; its efficacy is 
dependent on the capacity of the people concerned to 
fulfill these roles. The family forms a growth-stimu- 
lating unit for both the adults and children. At pres- 
ent, most emphasis is laid on the role of the mother 
in successful childrearing. Those who fail are criti- 
cized, but those who succeed are not appreciated. 
Homemaking is too often depreciated as drudgery, 
thus making the role of the male more desirable than 
that of the mother. Men's roles in the home have 
tended to be defined: (1) as animated toys who are 
present too seldom and for too short periods to be 
bothered by any but pleasant tasks; (2) as “mother’s 
little helpers,” doing tasks which are considered de- 
meaning by both partners; (3) as powerful ogres, 
dispensing largess and punishment as the head of 
the household. The expression of tender feelings 
toward the offspring by the father is rejected as being 
feminine and unacceptable in a masculine world. 
Only as we gain understanding of the role of the 
mother and the father, their needs, urges, and po- 
tential patterns of behavior can we achieve a family 
which encourages a child to develop to full maturity. 
But just because we recognize the errors of past gen- 
erations does not assure us we will not introduce 


‘ other errors. The patterns of motherliness and father- 


liness may be of great value in understanding what 
the desirable components of a family unit may be. 


Osborne, Ernest: The secret life of school children. 
National Parent-Teacher, 50:4-6, April, 1956. 
This article points up the necessity for children to 

have a sense of privacy, a secret life of their own, 

in order to help them develop a feeling for themselves 
as an individual personality. Various examples are 
given as to the ways in which children build their 

“secret lives,” such as clubs, tree-houses, shacks, pig- 

latin, nonsense syllables, and the like. The author 

suggests that these devices fill a vital need in the 
children’s world for separateness and closing out 
the adults. Normal, well-adjusted children do have 
secret lives of their own, and its is a good thing that 
they do. Without such solitude for the self, it would 
be difficult for them to grow up into sturdily indepen- 
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dent beings if they were compietely a part of us. 
This strong desire for a ‘‘secret life” is but a phase 
of growing up. Like other phases and stages of 
development it, too, will pass. If we can live calmly 
through the stages when our children keep things 
from us, they are likely to grow into people who will 
feel perfectly comfortable talking with us about al- 
most anything. 


RESEARCH 


Bornston, Frieda L. and James C. Coleman: The 
relationship between certain parents’ attitudes to- 
ward child rearing and the direction of aggression 
of their young adult offspring. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 12:41-44, January, 1956. 

A review of the study of fifty-six college students 
and the relationship between certain attitudes of the 
mother and the direction of aggression elicited in her 
offspring by mildly frustrating situations. The major 
findings are as foliows: (1) The greater the tendency 
of the mother to be domineering, the greater is the 
tendency of the child to react to frustration by hostile 
aggression directed either outward onto the environ- 
ment or inward toward the self; (2) The greater the 
tendency of the mother to be domineering the less is 
the tendency for the child to gloss over frustration 
or evade the expression of aggression; (3) The 
greater the tendency for the-mother to be ignoring, 
the greater is the tendency for the child to respond 
with hostile aggression to frustration directed either 
outwardly onto the environment or inwardly toward 
the self; (4) No significant relationship exists be- 
tween the child’s interpretation of his mother’s at- 
titudes and the direction of his aggressive responses to 
frustrating situations; and (5) A mother's own 
estimates of her attitudes provide a better predictive 
index of her child’s aggressive reactions to frustra- 
tion than does the child’s interpretation of these atti- 
tudes. In general, a statistically significant though 
low degree of relationship was found between meas- 
ures of maternal attitude and measures of the direction 
of aggression elicited in their offspring by frustrat- 
ing situations resembling those of everyday stress. 


Butler, Ruth M.: Mothers’ attitudes toward the social 
development of their adolescents: Part I. Social 
Casework, 37:219-226, May, 1956. 

The White House Conference of 1930 recognized 
the need for longitudinal studies of growth and de- 
velopment of so-called normal children. Dr. Harold 
C. Stuart, of the Harvard School of Public Health, 
started such a study in 1930; and it reached its ter- 
minus in 1950. Of 301 original children enrolled in 
the project, 135 remained for comprehensive study 
of their first eighteen years of life. The families were 
predominantly of Irish background, and nearly all 
were Roman Catholics. The article is based on the 
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content of the social worker's interview with the 
mothers. Indications are that the family contributes 
gteatiy to the success or failure of the adolescent's 
social development. The mothers noted such things 
as differences in reaction to home, neighborhood, and 
community as indication that the child was changing. 
Many mothers were unprepared emotionally for their 
child's need for more freedom. The majority had 
little understanding of this rebellious behavior or of 
their own personal involvement in the child’s desire 
to become independent of the family. For the child 
to have normal social development in early adoies- 
cence, the mother must have adequate inner security 
coming from the degree of social maturity in her own 
development and from satisfying marital relationships 
to enable her to withstand the strain accompanying 
giving the child greater freedom in the complex social 
world. 





Capes, Mary: The child in the hospital. Mental 

Hygiene, 40:107-159, January, 1956. 

This is a study of the interrelation of somatic 
and psychological processes in sick children, the roles 
of pediatricians and child psychiatrists in the treat- 
ment, and the working relations between those re- 
sponsible for the care of the child. The study group 
included twenty pediatricians, ten psychiatrists, a medi- 
cal social worker, and a psychologist. Three major 
topics are considered: (1) the total well-being of the 
child in the hospital in terms of his emotional and 
physical needs, (2) the basic training, and (3) the 
coordination of services within the hospital. It was 
found that if possible the mother should spend at 
least the early period of the child’s stay in the hos- 
pital and care for him during this time. Every effort 
should be made to give the child the same nurse and 
doctor. Visiting is strongly encouraged, and special 
care should be given a child whose parents live a 
distance away and cannot visit. In order to achieve 
the treatment best for the child, the pediatrician should 
have some theoretical knowledge of psychoanalysis 
or psychiatric training. The pediatrics nurse should 
be trained in emotional development—its effect on 
children. Whenever the pediatric department has to 
deal with a chronic disease and emotional factors 
are evident, a psychiatrist should be consulted. In 
conclusion, it is emphasized that the child psychiatrist, 
the pediatrician, and the nurse must work as a team. 


Christensen, Harold T. and Hanna H. Meissner: An 
analysis of divorce in Tippecanoe County, Indiana. 
Sociology and Social Research, 40:247-252, March- 
April, 1956. 

This study of marriage, birth, and divorce data, 
spoken of as “record linkage,” cross-checks marriage 
records with birth and divorce records, The analysis 
is of premarital pregnancy, age falsificatior, at mar- 
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riage, child spacing in marriage, and the relationship 
to marital success of each of these items. Tippecanoe 
County is atypical of the national average in several 
respects. It has low median age, preponderance of 
young single males, comparatively high median in- 
come, and a high professional quota. The data on 
divorce covers the period from 1919 through 1952. 
A drop in divorce from 1919-23, steady rise till the 
peak in 1944-49, another drop since then with the 
long-range trend pointing to more divorce approxi- 
mates the national average. Factors associated with 
divorce are premarital pregnancy, extremely young 
and extremely old age at marriage, and falsification 
of age at marriage. The limitations of the data must 
be kept in mind. Death or out-of-county migration 
in any category used causes divorce percentages to 
be lower than they actually are. As factors associated 
with divorce and non-divorce are better understood, 
the outcome of any marriage should be easier to pre- 


dict. 


Corsini, Raymond: Understanding and similarity in 
marriage. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 52:327-332, May, 1956. 

Twenty volunteer student couples of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago were used for this study. The test, 
“General Satisfaction of Self and Concept of Mate’s 
Satisfaction in Marriage,” of Burgess et al. was used 
in conjunction with a Q sort test of fifty adjectives 
descriptive of personality characteristics, The con- 
cept of self-perceptions follows that of Rogers, 
“, . . Consistent conceptual pattern of the percep- 
tion of the characteristics and relationships of the 
‘T’ or ‘me’... .” The results indicate: (1) there 
is no evidence that happiness in marriage is a function 
of understanding the mate; (2) there is no evidence 
that understanding the maie is a function of the 
similarity of the selves of the mates; (3) the evidence 
indicates that happiness may be associated with the 
similarities of the self-perceptions of the mates; 
(4) husbands and wives tend to be no more similar 
in their self-perceptions than are randomly paired 
men and women; (5) happiness tends to be correlated 
to conformity in the man to the self-perceptions of 
his sex. Finally, it appears that people who are hap- 
pily married tend to become similar in respect to their 
self-perceptions, or those who are similar are more 
likely to be happily married. The data given may be 
used to support either conclusion. 
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Leznoff, Maurice and William A. Westley: The 
homosexual community. Social Problems. 3:257- 
263, April, 1956. 

The discussion is confined to one homosexual com- 
munity, its social organization and its constituent 
social groups: their function, etiology, and inter- 
relationships. The report is based upon an ‘stensive 
study of sixty homosexuals in a large Canadian city. 
The data consist of four-hour interviews with forty 
homosexuals and briefer interviews with twenty others. 
The authors discuss the function of homosexual 
groups, which they define as “a social context within 
which the homosexual can find acceptance as a homo- 
sexual and collective support for his deviant tenden- 
cies.” They also point out how the homosexual 
evades social control through mixing with the hetero- 
sexual community in business. The homosexuals fall 
into two categories: the overt, who fits into an oc- 
cupation of low status rank; and the secret, who 
fits into an occupation of relatively high status rank. 
The conclusions of the authors are: that the homo- 
sexual community consists of a large number of dis- 
tinctive groups, bound together by friendship, com- 
mon interests, common moral norms, and repeated 
sexual contacts. The members interact on the basis 
of antagonistic cooperation. The various homo- 
sexual communities of Canada and the United States 
are linked chiefly through the geographical mobility 
of their members. 


MacDonald, Donald E.: Mental disorders in wives 
of alcoholics. (uarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 172:282-287, June, 1956. 

In this preliminary study from which valid con- 
clusions cannot be drawn, data were obtained from 
eighteen married women patients of the state mental 
hospital at Butner, North Carolina, who gave a his- 


“tory: of alcoholism on the part of the husband in 


order to attempt to analyze what part, if any, the 
husband's alcoholism played as a precipitating factor 
in the mental breakdown of these women. In eleven 
cases the mental disorder became manifest following 
a decrease in the husband's drinking. It is suggested 
that this decrease was a precipitating factor in the 
onset of the mental disturbance. In light of this 
study, it appears that a wife whose alcoholic husband 
is undergoing treatment might need counseling and 
psychotherapy. 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Department of Sociology, Western Reserve University 


Special Report From Boston. . . . Approxi- 
mately 300 persons attended the annual meeting 
and conference of the N.C.F.R. at Boston Uni- 
versity in August. In addition to having many 
splendid papers and discussions on the confer- 
ence theme, ‘Mental Health, Marriage and the 
Family,” the Council at its board and general 
meetings enacted business of importance and 
interest to all members. 

Officers and New Board Members for 1956-57 
are: President, David B. Treat; President-Elect, 
Mildred 1. Morgan; Vice-President, Jessie Ber- 
nard; Secretary, Helen E, Sherrill. Members of 
the Board of Directors are: B. Y. Glassberg, 
M.D., Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., Aaron L. 
Rutledge, and Marvin B. Sussman. 

The Newsletter launched last year by former 
President Judson Landis, which has been so suc- 
cessful in informing and interpreting the ac- 
tivities of local councils, will be continued; and 
funds were voted for a minimum of two issues 
in the 1957 budget. 

A Research Conference on The Family has 
been planned and sponsored jointly by the 
Elizabeth McCormick Fund and N.C.F.R. in 
Chicago October 31, November 1, 2, 1956. 
The papers of this invitational conference will 
be published in the February issue of Marriage 
and Family Living under the new editor, Harold 
T. Christensen. 

Professor Christensen of Purdue University 
has completed plans to take over the magnificent 
editorship of M. F. Nimkoff beginning January 
1, 1957, for a three-year term. Gerald R. Leslie 
will be associate editor. Assistant editors in- 
clude Florence Hollis, Clifford Kirkpatrick, and 
Reuben Hill. The new book review editor is 
Edward Z. Dager. 

The membership development committee, 
chaired by President-Elect Mildred I. Morgan, is 
in the midst of a successful campaign for new 
members. One of the chief problems under 
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study by this committee is the high loss of 
members because of failure to renew member- 
ship in N.C.F.R. Local councils are being 
called upon to help in this program. Professor 
Morgan welcomes ideas and help in her monu- 
mental task of increasing the N.C.F.R. member- 
ship. 

By action of the board a post of executive 
secretary has been created and included in the 
1957 budget. The addition of this professional 
person to the staff will further the expansion of 
present services rendered by N.C.F.R. and meet 
the ambitious goals of the Council for 1957. 

Upon suggestion of the Research section and 
action by the board, the E. W. Burgess award 
was created and is to be given to the person 
who does the best paper during the year in the 
marriage and family field. Income from the 
E. W. Burgess fund will be given as the prize 
and the paper will be read at the annual meet- 
ing and conference. Professor Theodore Johan- 
nis, Jr., Department of Sociology, University of 
Oregon, is Chairman of the Awards Committee. 
Persons who have papers to submit for con- 
sideration of the award should submit them to 
Professor Johannis. 

A committee of the Board studying proposed 
changes in the constitution has suggested that 
the name of our organization be changed to 
“National Council on Marriage and Family 
Living.” This name coincides with the name 
of the journal and approximates more closely 
our functions. What do you think? 

The next annual meeting and conference will 
be held at Purdue University, Aug. 22-24, 1957. 
Conference theme is, “Competence in Family 
Living: Interprofessional Approach.” A. R. 
Mangus, Ohio State University, is chairman. 
Members wishing to participate on this pro- 
gtam should send papers to Professor Mangus 
or to section chairman. These are: Mass Media, 
Wallace C. Fulton, Bureau of Public Health, 
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Medical Department, Equitabie Life Insurance 
Society, 393 7th Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Parent Education, Myrtle Chamberlain, Family 
Health Association, 3300 Chester, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Religion, Rev. John C. Knott, Box 1224, 
New Haven, Conn.; Parents Cooperative Nur- 
sery School, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Carroll, 174 
Forrest Drive, Savannah, Georgia; Research, 
Marvin B. Sussman, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Personalities, Programs, and Councils Make 
News. . . . Dr. Rex A. Skidmore has been 
named Dean of the Graduate School of Social 
Work, University of Utah. He assumed his 
new duties July 1, 1956. 

This spring a Family Life Institute was con- 
ducted by Dr. Skidmore at Hill Air Force Base 
near Ogden, Utah. It was sponsored by the 
Air Force for the Air Force personnel and their 
wives. Individual sessions were held with the 
officers’ wives, non-commissioned officers’ wives, 
airmen’s wives, officers, non-commissioned off- 
cers, and unmarried airmen. In addition, a con- 
fereice was held with all the Commanders on 
the base, in which principles and techniques 
of marriage counseling were considered. An 
open meeting was held the last evening at the 
base chapel. Several hundred persons pattici- 
pated in this Family Life Institute. 

The Utah Council on Family Relations has 
had a productive year, with membership of 
fifty-four. The July meeting was held in Logan, 
Utah, on the Utah State Agricultural College 
campus. Guest lecturers were Dr. Thomas 
O’Dea of Fordham University and Dr. Paul 
Landis of the College of Washington. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the South- 
eastern Regional Conference was held in Talla- 
hassee on October 21, 22, and 23 at St. John’s 
new Episcopal Parish House. Folks with 
family life interests from Florida State Uni- 
versity and Florida A. and M. University served 
as joint hosts. The theme was THE FAMILY 
AND MENTAL HEALTH. David Treat, 
President of the National Council, was the 
featured speaker. 

Dr. Ralph G. Eckert, Professor of Family 
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Relations, Department of Child Development, 
University of Connecticut, conducted two 3-week 
workshops in family life at the University of 
Maine this summer. Dr. Victor A. Christopher- 
son, Acting Head of the same department, was 
engaged in an unusual project in the State of 
Connecticut, the objective being to ascertain the 
nature of the problems in the area of child care 
for the orthopedically handicapped homemaker. 

Hugo A. Bourdeau reports that Marriage 
Counseling Service, Inc., Baltimore, has moved 
to larger quarters on August Ist in order to have 
space for expanded activities. The new address 
is 921 North Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 

The Iowa Council on Family Relations under 
the vigorous leadership of Harold Saunders, 
Past President, and President David M. Ful- 
comer havevestablished, with the cooperation of 
the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, six 
family conferences, all to be held this fall in 
various sections of the state. The conference 
theme is “My Family Includes Me: Exploring 
Our Resources As Family Members.” 

Dr. Francis J. Braceland, Psychiatrist-in-chief 
of the Institute of Living in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and President of the American Psychiatric 
Association, has been appointed Chairman of the 
1957 National Health Forum Committee by Dr. 
Leon Baumgartner, President of the National 
Health Council and Commissioner of New York 


_City. The 1957 Forum, one of an annual series 


conducted by the Council in the interests of its 
fifty-one national organization members, will 
focus on fostering mental health in America with 
emphasis on constructive actions and attitudes 
that may be taken by all health organizations. 
The Forum will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
March 20 and 21. 

November 5-6 are the dates for the Marriage 
Counseling Workshop at the University of Okla- 
homa. Dr. Alice Sowers is director and Dr. 
Paul Poponoe will serve as consultant. 

Something New. ... The Middle Atlantic 
Council on Family Relations, to serve an area 
including southeastern Pennsylvania, D~laware, 
Maryland, and the District of Co ymbia, was 
organized on June 30 by a committee fr: 


m the 
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former Pennsylvania Council on Family Rela- 
tions. Because Pennsylvania is divided into two 
distinct geographical areas with population con- 
centrated at the very extremes of the state it 
had been found difficult to maintain a unified 
state organization, At the last meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Council on Family Relations at 
Philadelphia in April, 1955, it was voted to 
dissolve if and when a new group were formed 
to serve the more closely knit middle Atlantic 
states area. The original committee designated 
to implement this vote decided to increase its 
membership to include a person from each of the 
key points in the area. This expanded commit- 
tee, in turn, became the nucleus membership of 
the new regional group. Former members of 
the Pennsylvania Council will become members 
of the new Middle Atlantic Council although 
those living in some sections of Pennsylvania, 
particularly the western part of the state, may 
wish to associate themselves with regional coun- 
cils in adjoining states. The organizing com- 
mittee, meeting at Franklifi and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa., selected as officers the fol- 
lowing members: Chairman, Hugo A. Bourdeau, 
Marriage Counseling Service, Inc., Baltimore; 
Vice-Chairman, Dr. Elizabeth McHose, Temple 
University, Philadelphia; Secretary, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L. Doty, Y.W.C.A., York, Pa.; Treasurer, 
Professor Ivan W. LeFevre, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster. Other members of the 
committee included Mrs. Stella B. Applebaum, 
Meadowbrook, Pa.; Miss Margaret Dempster, 
Family Service Association, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Miss Marietta Henderson, Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Md.; and Mrs. Lenore Stone Meffley, 
Family and Children’s Service, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Nearly 2,000 psychiatric clinics and other 
services for the mentally ill are listed in the 
eleventh edition of a directory of mental health 
resources in the United States and territories, 
published in July 1956 by the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health. The directory supplies 
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information on over 1,200 regularly scheduled 
full-time and part-time outpatient psychiatric 
services, scores of state hospitals and institutions 
for the mentally ill, mentally defective, and 
epileptic; Veterans Administration hospitals, 
state departments dealing with mental health, 
and 500 state and local mental health associa- 
tions. The information was compiled jointly 
by the National Association for Mental Health 
and the National Institute of Mental Health of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. The directory 
is available from state mental health associations 
and from headquarters of the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City, for $1.50, with special prices for 
quantity orders. 

Released September 15th, a new film titled 
Health Careers is nationally available without 
charge for school, community, and television 
use. In addition to this loan arrangement, 
prints may be secured at a nominal fee. A 
documentary film, Health Careers, introduces 
today’s youth—their parents, teachers and coun- 
selors, and the general public—to all kinds of 
career opportunities in health. Deliberately 
avoiding the pitfall of telling teen-agers more 
than they want to know, the film is a question- 
raiser designed to stimulate discussion. Its pre- 
view of who-what-why-and-where in health 
work literally opens new horizons. Warm and 
intimate glimpses of these “helping” profes- 
sions show how they serve the community—its 
families, and their children. Developed with 
the guidance of twenty consultants representing 
secondary education and school counseling serv- 
ices, as well as the health professions, the story 
line reflects the keynote of the Health Careers 
Project—Partners for Health. For more infor- 
mation about obtaining prints of the Health 
Careers film for either loan or permanent use, 
write to Health Careers, National Health Coun- 
cil, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Book Reviews 


EARL L. KOOS, Department Editor 
The Florida State University 


Remarriage: A Study of Marriage. Jessie Ber- 
nard. New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 
ix, 372 pp. $3.75. 

Remarriage is a common phenomenon in our 
society today. Perhaps one out of five mar- 
riages is a remarriage, and one out of eight 
married persons has been married more than 
once, Thus, as Paul Landis has pointed out, 
monogamous America probably has a higher rate 
of plural marriages (in serialized fashion) than 
most societies which condone polygamy. Fur- 
thermore, there is some evidence that the rate 
of remarriage is increasing. In view of its fre- 
quency, it is surprising that no book on the 
subject has appeared before this time. 

But remarriage is not a simple phenomenon, 
and it does not have the same meaning in its 
various manifestations, The community views 
the remarriage of a divorcee differently from the 
remarriage of a widow. In addition, the pres- 
ence or absence of a former spouse might affect 
the new marital relationship differently. Also, 
the circumstances of remarriage differ radically 
if there are children present in one or both of 
the original families, Furthermore, it makes a 
difference whether these children, when present, 
are adults, near adults, or dependent children. 

Because it is a complex and difficult subject, 
it is fitting that the first book on it should be 
written by so competent a student of the 
American family as Jessie Bernard. She ex- 
plores the nature of all the complicated relation- 
ships mentioned in the paragraph above, draw- 
ing upon the findings of students who have re- 
ported on various aspects of these probleras dur- 
ing the last decade. In addition, she utilizes 
the findings of her previously unreported study 
of 2,009 cases of remarriage. Her analysis is 
throughout a basically sociological one ; however, 
other points of view, including the psychoanalyt- 
ical, are presented and critically evaluated. 

Whereas the book as a whole strikes the re- 
viewer as being a valuable contribution to the 
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martiage and family field, the same may not be 
true of its monographic aspects (the study of 
2,009 remarriages, called “Utopolis” in the 
book). Space does not permit a detailed 
critique of the study. Briefly, the population 
studied is not a sample of anything. It is a 
population gathered by having students, col- 
leagues, and friends fill out a questionnaire re- 
garding persons who were known to them to be 
remarried, The result, quite understandably, is 
that the population has a disproportionate share 
of professional people (26 per cent), Protestants 
and Jews (74 per cent and 11 per cent, re- 
spectively), and college graduates (25 per cent). 
In Appendix A, Bernard states the limitations 
of her study quite explicitly, indicating that no 
generalizations can be made on the basis of the 
data. However, the data are used to support 
interpretations made in the text. The person 
who failed to read Appendix A might give more 
general signficance to these data than they 
deserve. : 

Since the value of the book depends primarily 
on a textbook type analysis of remarriage as a 
phenomenon in our society rather than on the 
“Utopolis” study, the reader would have been 
better served had the citations been presented 


‘as footnotes rather than at the end of each 


chapter. The sources quoted are not all of 
equal value, ranging all the way from Glick’s 
large-scale study for the Bureau of the Census 
to anonymous articles in Better Homes and 
Gardens. It is annoying to have to turn to the 
end of the chapter to find out whose “‘data” are 
being presented. 

In spite of these criticisms, the reviewer hopes 
that the book will receive wide circulation, in- 
cluding textbook adoptions. It belongs on the 
shelves of all those who are professionally en- 
gaged in the marriage and family field. Its 
price, be it noted, is only $3.75. 

W. G. STEGLICH 
Colorado A & M College 
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Experimental Designs in Sociological Research 
(Revised Edition). F. Stuart Chapin. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 297 p. 
Dr. Chapin’s Revised Edition consists of 

eleven chapters; the first seven are those that 

appeared in the origina! edition. The additional 
four chapters: “Analysis of Variance and the 
t-Statistic: Underlying Assumptions,” ‘Non- 
parametric of Distribution-Free Statistical 

Methods,” ‘The Ex Post Facto Design: Replica- 

tion and Extension,” and “Some Problems in 

Psycho-Social Measurement,” and the presenta- 

tion of Haberman’s tables of partially ordered 

systems of expectations make this volume a us- 
able handbook for the serious student and active 
researcher. ; 

Dr. Chapin is a research sociologist and his 
work is designed to be used, For the student 
experiencing his introduction into the ways of 
sociological research, there is sound sociological 
insight along with research methodology. For 
the researcher, there is a consideration of cur- 
rent tools with the kind of questions and cau- 
tions that one would expect Dr. Chapin to raise 
in an advanced seminar. This reviewer would 
add his own caution: this is a workbook and 
not a cookbook; to make maximum use of the 
new tools considered, the reader should have a 
sound grounding in sociological theory and at 
least a year of statistics, through a text such as 
Dixon and Massy or P. O. Johnson. With such 
a background this volume will richly reward the 
reader. Without such a background, the reader 
might well be tempted either to acquire one or 
to give up on experimental social science. 

Davin L. LEVINE 

School of Social Work 

Florida State University 


The Pediatric Y ears: A Guide in Pediatrics for 
Workers in Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Louis Spekter. Springfield: C. C Thomas 
Co., 1955. xxv, 734 pp. $12.50. 

This is the type of reference book which 
should prove helpful to health and welfare de- 
partments, voluntary organizations, children’s 
clinics, and to students in schools of nursing and 
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It contains, in addition to the 
usual public health emphasis on optimum health 
of well children, helpful information as to the 
care of sick children, together with short dis- 
courses on a variety of subjects—adoption, body 
mechanics, behavior problems, physical medi- 


of medicine. 


cine, and rehabilitation. Handicapping condi- 
tions of childhood receive considerable emphasis. 
There is a large section on diseases of children 
in condensed and almost dictionary form, but 
which is much more readable. From a medical 
viewpoint, some diseases are presented as too 
simplified, and too easily diagnosed; but as a 
handy source of information for a variety of 
professional workers with the over-all problems 
of infancy and childhood, this type of presenta- 
tion has advantages. Y 

The chapters on health services and health 
standards outlining local, state, federal, and 
international health services, plus suggestions 
for standards for schools, camps, etc., are brief 
and to the point. Descriptive lists of agencies, 
both official and voluntary, should be very 
useful for reference. The combination of a 
pediatrician and public health administrator as 
author makes good background for this valuable 
book. It should be worthwhile for the library 
of any agency dealing with childhood and family 
problems. 

ELIZABETH PEABODY TREVETT, M.D. 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Mental Hygiene in Public Health. Paul V. 
Lemkau. (Second Edition.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. 
This revision of the first edition published 

in 1949 was necessitated by recent developments 

which are listed by Dr. Hugh R. Leavell who 
wrote the Foreword. Some of these changes 
are: A development of public and private sup- 
port for research in the mental health field; 
an acceptance by many public health workers of 
mental health as an important part of a balanced 
health program: a recognition of important con- 
tributions of the social sciences to broader 
understanding of mental hygiene and preventive 
medicine in general; a crystallization of the 
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concepts of the breadth of the preventive ap- 
proach to medicine; the employment of the 
epidemiological method in studying mental 
health problems; and the study of mental health 
in a number of communities. 

Lemkau defines mental hygiene as concerned 
with prevention of mental illnesses, promotion 
of mental health, and together with psychiatry, 
early treatment to arrest behavioral disorders in 
their early stages. The unique field for mental 
hygiene lies in prevention of experience-deter- 
mined behavior disorders. He divides efforts 
into (1) preparation of the personality to meet 
general and not immediately predictable stress, 
and (2) preparation of the personality for acute 
and immediately predictable stress. 

Mental hygiene had its origin in psychiatry 
and began as a concern about a treatment of 
individual patients. On the other hand, public 
health had a somewhat opposite development, 
beginning with concern about factors that affect 
the health of groups rather than individuals and 
at present being forced to take individual health 
and individual treatment more into consideration 
because of reduction of communicable diseases 
and increase in chronic diseases. According to 
the author, mental hygiene and public health 
both now realize the essential nature of one 
another’s work and generally agree that integra- 
tion is necessary, but this has not taken place 
to any great extent. The author strongly sug- 
gests that public health should use its already 
operating administrative machinery for promot- 
ing mental health in a community, since it has 
the knowledge of desirable practices and how 
to get them established. 

The training of the mental health team is 
described—psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers, and mental health 
nurse consultants. Although Lemkau does not 
make this point, these descriptions clearly show 
the weakness in the training of psychiatrists in 
research. Conflict exists between clinical psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists about psychologists 
treating patients. However, it is acceptable for 
social workers to give treatment, probably be- 
cause social workers are trained to grant leader- 
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ship to psychiatrists and to work in a team. It 
is pointed out that mental hygiene therapy in- 
cludes the use of people with widely varying 
skills in the community, including members of 
the patients’ families. He also covers group 
discussions and mass media as educational 
methods in therapy. 

The author reviews the history of mental 
hygiene organizations, including the voluntary 
and governmental agencies of today in the 
United States. The earliest large-scale program 
was entirely therapeutic in interest. The con- 
cept of prophylaxis did not become apparent 
until one hundred years ago. 

In discussing the development of the in- 
dividual, the author covers the preindividual, or 
period where heredity plays a role, the prenatal 
and perinatal period, infancy, preschool period, 
school years, adolescence, young adulthood, 
middle age and old age. Although in most 
of his discussions he gives essential consideration 
to environmental influences over hereditary fac- 
tors, the chapter on preindividual factors is 
very defective. It is indeed a tragedy that an 
author who presents fairly factual information 
on the whole would perpetuate myths in rela- 
tion to heredity. Among the things he con- 
siders inherited are artistic talents, statesman- 
ship, mathematics, and social responsibility as 
well as alcoholism and homosexuality. His 
knowledge and viewpoint might be excused had 
it been written twenty or thirty years ago. It 
is hard to believe that a textbook written for 
public health schools would still entertain the 
mistaken conception that people who are poor 
are ipso facto unintelligent, or that the race is 
deteriorating rapidly because the upper classes 
are not reproducing their numbers. Actually, 
the smaller number of children in the upper 
classes makes it possible for one of the domi- 
nant values of our society to function, that of 
upward mobility. If the upper classes com- 
pletely replace their population, we would have 
a much more rigid class structure. 

One can strongly agree with Lemkau later 
when he states “it begins to appear that a con- 
siderable number of defective children may have 
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been robbed of capacities through accidents dur- 
ing fetal life and delivery.” In his explanations 
he mistakenly regards infants as being able to 
think like adults, although he first cautions 
against this. For example, he says the birth 
cry seems to be the first evidence of the fear 
of inability to get air “that is present to some 
degree in most people.” 

The quality of the passages in this book vary 
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greatly from excellent to very poor. This re- 
viewer feels that the poor outweigh the worth- 
while discussions and therefore does not recom- 
mend its use either as a reference book or as a 
text. 

WALTER E. Bork, PH.D. 
Research Anthropologist 
New York State Department of Health 
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NEUROTIC 
INTERACTION 
IN MARRIAGE 


Edited by Victor W. Eisenstein, M. D. 


Twcatytve 4 Ge cbmmniy’s hating Hgts, 

psychiatrists and allied specialists present the substance R wee pressed mary parm ore 
of their first hand clinical and research experiences with perience contrasts favorably with the usual 
the major problem areas in marriage today. Contents superficial generalizations published con- 
include: Effects of Marital Conflict on Child Develop- cerning marital discord and divorce.... Au- 














ment; Unconscious Meaning of the Marital Bond; thoritative, informative and interesting.” 
Measurement of Psychological Factors in Marital Mal- Jacob A. Arlow, M.D. 

adjustment; The Prediction of Marital Maladjustment; Member of the faculty, 

Changes in Family Equilibrium through Treatment; Re- New York Psychoanalytic Institute. 
ciprocal Neurotic Patterns; Sexual Problems in Marri- 

age; Rorschach Examinations of Marital Partners. Just published, $5.50 
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8 ways to reinforce your teaching and counseling q 





1. HUSBANDS AND PREGNANCY: The Handbook for oat Fathers 


WILLIAM H. GENNE. Man-to-man talk on husband-wife relationships pregnancy, based upon the 
author’ ee oe successful i as of thousands of fathers at the Clara | Elisebedh nd for Meternal Health 
commonly asked questions about wife’s physical, emotional needs each 


$2.00 
2. UNDERSTANDING YOUR PARENTS (teen-agers’ pocket guide) j 
ERNEST G. OSBORNE. Sound, informal discussions with teens about discipline, independence, money, a 
friendships, boy-girl relations—all the usual sources of parent-teen tensions. $1.75 4 
3. SEX ATTITUDES IN THE HOME 
RALPH G. ECKERT. How to deveiop constructive attitudes toward sex throughout infancy, meer x} 
adolescence. $3. 
4. BEFORE YOU MARRY 
SYL , 
e SvAnee Mw NS ae 100 questions most frequently asked by those about to marry, ee 


5. FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE FOR TEEN-AGERS (revised edition) 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL. New, enlarged, 1956 edition of this pioneering classic. Used in schools, 
churches, youth centers, agencies from coast to coast. Now covers early-teen dating, servicemen engagements, 


new data ghout. $3.50 


6. WHEN YOU MARRY 
EVELYN MILLIS Bh stg Soe and REUBEN HILL. This leading text and discussion guide covers the ov 


— 


of relationships, from first date to last baby. 3.75 . 


7. THINKING TOGETHER ABOUT MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
WILLIAM end MILDRED MORGAN. Complete discussion handbook, using both popular and professional 
source materials, Proven layman interest stimulator. $3.50 
8. HOW TO KEEP ROMANCE IN YOUR MARRIAGE 


Ww. ELLZEY. pe -Holl 
a. Ane. © ment te golden ere a solid, non ede 
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A new edition of 











@ book of proven 
value to married 
couples and 


engaged persons, 
and those who 


counsel them 


LOVE 


AND 


MARRIAGE 


Revised Edition 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 
with the collaboration of Richard M. Magoun 


e Since its publication in 1948, this 
warm, frank manual has demon- 
strated its value in use by thou- 
sands of prospective husbands, 
wives, and parents, ministers, and 
marriage counselors. Now exten- 
sively revised and completely up- 
to-date, “Love and Marriage” ana- 
lyzes the problems involved in the 
choice of a mate, courtship, rela- 
tions before marriage, sexual ad- 
justments in marriage, and the 
handling of conflicts. 


e A new chapter, “Emotional Ma- 
turity,” and an appendix listing the 
questions most frequently asked of 
Dr. Magoun at his lectures, with 
his wise, sympathetic answers, 
round out the contribution of this 
volume to understanding. 


$5.00 at all bookstores. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16 
























A Special Announcement 

fo All Who Do 

Marriage Counseling— 

Just off the press is a book of the greatest 


significance in Catholic marriage counseling ... 


FUNDAMENTAL 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


A Catholic Viewpoint 
by Joun R. Cavanacu, M.D. 





Special Lecturer in the School of Sacred Theology, 
Catholic University of America; Associate Clinical 
Professor, Georgetown University Medical School; 
Practicing Catholic Psychiatrist; and nine contribut- 
ing specialists, outstanding in tieir fields 

This is the first time a Catholic marriage coun- 
seling book of such comprehensive dimensions is 
available. Because of its unparalleled scope and 
authorship, because of the tremendous service 
it does in a vital area, it is a major contribution 
to its field. 

The book is founded on the conviction that 
effective marriage counseling must be based on 
essential knowledge and principles from a num- 
ber of different areas. For this reason ten pro- 
fessional people, enjoying prestige in their re- 
spective fields of specialization, have here pooled 
their knowledge and experience from psychiatry, 
medicine, sociology, theology, and civil and 
canon law. Here is extensive information that 
marriage counselors need, but which no special- 
ist in any one field could possibly know. 
FUNDAMENTAL MARRIAGE COUNSEL- 
ING belongs on the shelf of every marriage 
counselor, It is his personal reference and au- 
thority to help him effectively advise Catholics 
who expect him to answer a wide range of mar- 
riage cuestions. 

May ‘we suggest you write immediately for our 
special circular which describes this book in de- 
tail and lists the authors who have contributed 
to it. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1911 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 












Growing Up to Love 

by H. Clair Amstutz, M.D. 

GROWING UP TO LOVE speaks redemptively to 
our modern.secular world. It is an answer to modern 
immorality and Puritan asceticism. This book does 
not minimize nor exaggerate the sexual relationships, 
but explains the necessity for their proper develop- 
ment. The author describes sex as “the natural yearn- 
ing for wholeness . . . expressing itself normally in 
tenderness, affection, togetherness and self-giving.” 


Here is a book which discusses attitudes toward sex 
rather than facts about sex. As one reviewer put it, 
“This is one of our best statements of the Biblical 
attitude toward sex and the meaning of human love.” 

$2.50 


Meditations for the HOME BOOKLET SERIES 


New Mother When You Date 
By Esther Eby Glass. What can we do on a date? 


by Helen Good Brenneman Where shall we go? What about petting? And, 
if mistakes have been made .. what then? 85¢ 





A devotional meditation and prayer for 


each of the first 30 days is combined Pa s 
with a choice Scripture passage and a Clear Thinking About Courtship 
By John C. Wenger. Am I really in love? How 


carefully chosen poem or quotation. An 

appropriate gift for the pastor to pre- can I be sure: I have found the one? 30¢ 
sent to the new mother when making a : 
pastoral call. $1.25 So You’re Going to Be Married 


By H. Clair Amstutz, MD. Dr. Amstutz em- 
Christian Nurture phasizes the interrelation of the spiritual, emo- 


tional, and physical aspects of love. 50¢ 
of Children 7 . 
Living Happily Married 


by Alta Mae Erb Pali : 
: umaw. a re- 
CHRISTIAN NURTURE OF CHIL- ix t aul vec ce ieee 


DREN contains clear practical wisdom physical problems and personality clashes which 
on mistakes that so frequently have a married couples face. 88 
devastating effect on the child’s religious 

life and personality. ye lap spre coe Becoming Parents 

for the busy parent who is interested a ae oes a 
nurturing his child for Christ and the {| tre tuir chishven inte hoppy, nachol matarity. 
church. $2.00 | 50¢ 
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